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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

Seventh Annual Re-union, 

OF THE 

SOCIETY OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 

HELD AT PHILADELPHIA, PA., JUNE 6, 1876. 



The Society of the Army of the Potomac convened for its 
Seventh Annual Re-union in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
on the sixth day of June, 1876. 

The weather was auspicious ; the attendance full. The laud- 
able enthusiasm which has been a characteristic of the previous 
Re-unions of this Society was unusually manifested on this 
occasion, augmented, perhaps, by the " Centennial influences," 
but chiefly due to the growing good-fellowship — the esprit de 
corps — ^which has from its outset distinguished the association. 

The Annual Corps-Meetings had been held earlier in the day. 
These, as heretofore, were largely attended and heartily enjoyed. 

At twelve o'clock the great hall of the Academy presented a 
most pleasing appearance. The fronts of the three balconies, 
the orchestra and the proscenium boxes were tastefully decorated 
with red, white and blue bunting, evergreens and flowers. Pendant 
from the rail of the lower balcony were silken bannerets bearing 
the names of the several States and Territories, while small flags 
displaying the emblems of the several Corps of the Army hung 
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from the upper tier. On the stage a camp scene had been set in 
the upper grooves, and three field tents disposed at the back were 
in keeping with the scene. In front of these stood the head- 
quarters flag of the Army of the Potomac. The foreground was 
occupied by stacks of arms, pyramids of drums and groups of 
battle-stained flags. The latter were tastily grouped over and 
about two mounted Parrot guns, one on either side of the stage 
at the front. A colossal copy of the Society badge depended 
over the stage from the proscenium. 

The doors were thrown open at eleven o'clock, and at twelve 
the house was comfortably filled, the parquet being occupied by 
the members of the Society and the other portions of the audi- 
torium by their friends and the public. 

In the orchestra, Beck's Philadelphia Band, led by Prof . Aledo, 
played at intervals the popular airs of the day and those which 
were familiar during the war. At the conclusion of each piece a 
round of applause rewarded their efforts and expressed the 
appreciation of the auditors. 

As the several Corps, each headed by a band of music, filed 
in and took their seats, they were loudly cheered. All present 
seemed imbued with the spirit of the occasion. 

Shortly after twelve o'clock the officers of the Society, ac- 
companied by the more distinguished guests, came upon the 
stage from the green-room and filled the chairs which had been 
placed for them. They were greeted with a storm of applause 
and cheers, and with strains of martial music from the orchestra. 
Among those seated on the stage were Gen. Sherman, Lieut. 
Gen. Sheridan, Maj. Gen. Hancock, Maj. Gen. Hooker, Maj. 
Gen. John A. Dix, ex-Governor of New York, Gov. John F. 
Hartranft, ex-Governor Andrew G. Curtin, Maj. Gen. Sharpe, 
William S. Stokely, Mayor of Philadelphia, Mr. William Winter, 
Capt. S. P. Semetsckin, Aid-de-camp to H. I. H. the Grand Duke 
Constantine of Russia, A. Vander-Howen, of the Imperial Russian 
Guard Artillery, Lieut. Gen. Saigo Tsukumichi, Commander-in- 
chief of the Armies of Japan, and Lieut. Hidaka, his Aid-de- 
camp. 
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The President of the Society, Maj. Gen. Hancock, called the 
assembly to order, and said : 

Comrades of the Army of the Potomac : 

We are assembled here to-day, on the occasion of the Seventh 
Annual Re-union of our Society, for the purpose of renewing and 
cementing friendships formed on the field of battle ; of inquiring 
into the welfare of our absent comrades ; of determining the gaps 
made in our ranks by death : and of inaugurating such measures 
as may be necessary to assist worthy comrades in distress, and 
the widows and orphans of deceased comrades requiring our 
assistance. We have no other purpose in meeting. Here politics 
enter not to distract or disturb. We have met here simply as a 
band of brothers ; cemented in affection by memories of the past, 
of common dangers incurred, of glories gained, of privations 
suffered, and of hardships endured. It is indeed a pleasure to 
me to meet you here to-day, and I esteem it a privilege to preside 
at the re-union of so many of my worthy comrades. 

Before proceeding with the regular exercises of the occasion 
it is fitting and proper that we should return thanks to Almighty 
God for His goodness in permitting us to meet here to-day in 
health, and also that we should ask His blessing upon all present . 
The Rev. Mr. McVickar will lead us in the expression of those 
thanks, and in the invocation of that blessing. 

PRAYER. 

Almighty God : King of kings, Lord of lords : Who dost behold from Thy 
throne on high all the dwellers upon earth, — accept the thanksgiving and the 
praises of Thy servants who are here assembled. We thank Thee for the 
mercies of the past. We feel that to Thy watchful care and providence we owe 
the peace and prosperity which to-day crowns our land. We are grateful to 
Thee for this opportunity of meeting once more, as in the past, friends loved 
and remembered, and of recurring with them to other days. O Lord, we pray 
Thee to be amongst us. Make our re-union a happy and a beneficent one. 
Make the memories of this hour blessed to us. Give us true hearts and more 
earnest hands in the great work which Thou hast given our nation to do. 

We thank Thee for the memories of those days when we assembled in the 
camp and in the field, and when by our sides noble lives were laid low. We 
thank thee for that experience, because those days were days of trial, of man- 
hood and of strength ; and because Thou didst then teach us that whenever 
the trump is sounded throughout the world there will be hearts ready to answer 
to it ; to stand for the truth ; to live for it, and if need be to die for it. 
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' Let Thy blessing jie^trupon us^- to^y. . htX Thy blessing re^ upon the 
land for which we have ibught a«d lor which so many have died. Let Thy 
blessing rest upon the government whose name and honor we represent May 
truth and justice rule in it. May righteousness and peace be the result of its 
labor. Be present, we pray Thee, in its halls of legislation. Give wisdom from 
on high to its judiciary. Raise up impiurtial men to its executive ; &nd give 
bravery, decision and truth to its diief. And so may we be henceforth a land 
blessed of Thee ; a land which shall prove a beacon and an encouragexnent to 
every down-trodden and oppressed heart, and a warning to despotism where- 
ever it may be found. 

And we pray Thee that the soldierhood of the past maybe continued in us; 
not beneath the war cloud but in the pursuits of our daily life, May that same 
love of truth which aroused us and sent us to the field be strong in us to-day, 
to make us hate that which is not true and abhor that which is cowardljr. and 
which would sacrifice principle to policy. 

May the memories of the camp make us loving and honest in our associations 
with bur brother men. May all pride, prejudice, envy, hatred and malice give 
place to a larger spirit of amity and amnesty which shall extend its brave, 
soldierly forgiveness to all who have been brave and to all who are to-day honest 
men. So shall we be blessed ; and so, as the years roll on, and our ranks grow 
thinner and thinner, as another and another of our comrades drop into honored 
graves, we may at least feel that their lives have not been given in vain, but 
that through their efforts truth and righteousness are flourishing, even over 
their graves. 

And at last, when these re-unions here upon earth are finished, may we all 
answer to th&t mighty roll-call which shall be sounded and as the true solaiers 
of Christ march up the goldeii streets of the New Jerusalem which is above. 

And to Thee, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, shall be all the praise forever. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Love of God, and the Fellowship 
of the Holy Ghost be with us all, evermore. Amen. 

General Hancock. 

Comrades : — We are to-day the guests of the City of Phiia- 
delphia — the City of Brotherly Love ; and the Mayor of the City, 
the Hon. William S. Stokely, is present with us and wishes to 
bid you welcome. 

Mayor Stokely. 

Soldiers of the Army of the Potomac. — As the Executive 
of the City of Philadelphia, it affords me pleasure to welcome you 
to our City, and to extend to you its hospitality on the occasion 
of your Seventh Annual Re-union. 

When our land was devastated by war and the soldiers of the 
Republic were marching to the front, they were always kindly 
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received by th6 citizens of Philadelphia. Their wants were^ared 
for while passinjg through' the city. Wheii ^ick aiid wounded, and 
in our hospitals, they were nursed with a. mother's tenderness by 
our wives, sisters and daughters. 

Now that the strife is ende'd and the bright wings of peace are 
spread Over the land, we extend to you, the survivors of those 
who fought so nobly and so bravely to maintain the honor of the 
country, a right cordial welcome, and trust that your stay witli us 
may be pleasant. 

For those of your brave comrades who fill heroes' graves there 
is with us a memory which will ever remain fresh ; and over their 
last resting places we will pay the homage of a grateful country, 
due to those who gave their lives in its defence. 

Again, gentlemen, I welcome you to the City of Philadelphia. 

Music.—" Hold the Fort." 

General Hancock. 

I shall now have the honor of introducing to you, comrades and 
guests, one of the foremost men of our country ; distinguished as 
a civilian by eminent service as a statesman and by scholarly at- 
tainment, and as a soldier by a brilliant record in two wars. He 
has a tongue to woo you, even if he speak in Latin or in Greek > 
and should any prove recreant as listeners, he has the nerve to 
"shoot them on the spot" [Applause.] The ex-Governor of 
New York, Major General John A. Dix, the Orator of the day, 
\\K11 now address you. 

General Dix was received with great enthusiasm, and it was 
several minutes before the applause subsided and he was per- 
mitted to proceed with his address which was listened to with 
close attention. 

Mr. President and Fellow-Soldiers of the Army of^the 

Potomac : 

It is with no ordinary feeling of gratification that I appear 
before you, though the pleasure of our meeting would have been 
greatly enhanced by the presence of the heroic commander, by 
whom you were led, and whose distinguished military services 
have been crowned by the highest civic honors of the Republic. 
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It would be more gratifying to me still if I were speaking to 
those, whose toils and triumphs it had been my good fortune to 
share. And yet this feeling on my part is not without a trace of 
alloy. I have undertaken to address you on a very short notice, 
and while pressed* by urgent avocations. I have had no time to 
go forth into the field of oratory and gather its flowers to give 
color and fragrance to your re-union. I must therefore throw 
myself on your indulgence, and ask you to accept a familiar dis- 
course instead of the oration, which you had a right to expect. 
But there is in the surrounding circumstances an inspiration, 
which amply atones for its absence in the elocution of the 
speaker. You are assembled in the bosom of a city vast in 
extent and distinguished for its intelligence, its industry, and 
its wealth; and within its narrow precincts a hundred years' ago 
was written that immortal paper which declared the American 
Colonies free and independent States, and proclaimed to the 
world as a fundamental truth the right of the people to a voice- 
in the administration of their political systems. The century, 
which commenced with this practical advance in the philosophy 
of human government, terminates in the assertion and applica- 
tion to our own system of the great principle of universal eman- 
cipation. ' These two transcendent tributes the century brings to 
the national ovation about to be celebrated here. Well may the 
American heart be stirred, as it is, to its inmost depths by these 
achievements in the cause of truth, justice, and humanity ! Here, 
of all places on this continent — ^here, where the nation had its 
birth, — it is natural that their influence should be most intensely 
felt. Everything around us, if I may be allowed the expression, 
is redolent of the Centennial. It is in the air we breathe. It 
meets us in our daily walks. It pervades the dominion of our 
thoughts; and the old associations seem to speak to us in the 
voices of the past, which were raised against the assumptions of 
arbitrary power with an unconquerable determination to cast 
them off forever. 

It is in regard to the last two of the achievements of the cen- 
tury to which I have referred — the principle of universal emancipa- 
tion — that I propose first of all to address you. In the progress 
of our late unhappy civil war it became identified with the pre- 
servation of the Union; and, as I shall more distinctly indicate 
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to you before I sit down, it was for the maintenance of the principle 
that you toiled and fought and bled. Next to the Declaration 
of Independence it will be regarded in all future time as the 
great political event of the century on this continent, while the 
internal conflict, in which it originated, vast as were its propor- 
tions, will only be remembered as one of those unsuccessful 
attempts to overthrow a government, in which history abounds. 
Kings have been deposed; thrones have been overturned; states 
have been combined, dissevered, dismembered, obliterated; re- 
bellions have been set on foot and succeeded or failed; but the 
emancipation of four millions of slaves, and their elevation to the 
rank of freemen by a single act of executive authority, stands 
alone in the annals of our race. I have thought it not unprofit- 
able or inappropriate at this juncture to advert to the source to 
which this memorable event is to be traced, connected as they 
are historically; and especially as the discussion may lead to the 
correction of some prevalent misapprehensions concerning the 
part we of the North have borne in the progress of the national 
movement in this direction. The reference will be as brief as 
possible, but it will take us back beyond the commencement of 
the century which is drawing to a close. I approach this subject 
in no sectional spirit. It belongs to the history of the country; 
it is a part of the res gesta of the century — to be discussed with- 
out passion or prejudice. 

The position may seem questionable at first glance, but it is 
nevertheless true, that the aversion to slavery among us received 
a strong impulse from the early opposition of Virginia and her 
long continued remonstrances against it. She protested against 
the introduction of slaves into her territory during her colonial 
dependence, and she petitioned the British King to put an end 
to it. The protests of her. distinguished men against human 
slavery as unjust, oppressive, and demoralizing, were able, 
earnest, and persevering; and it must be confessed that we were 
not unwilling or backward pupils in a school, of which the teach- 
ings were in harmony with our own instincts and convictions. 
Among the most conspicuous of the protestants was Thomas 
Jefferson. In the original draught of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence the King of Great Britain was denounced, in enumera- 
ting his offences against the American Colonies, in this indignant 
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language: "Determined to keep open a market where men 
should be bought and sold, he has prostituted his negative by 
suppressing every legislative attempt to restrain this execrable 
commerce." This clause was stricken out for reasons explained 
in one of Mr. Jefferson's letters, and is not contained in the 
Declaration as finally adopted. In April, 1784, the very year 
following the termination of the war of the Revolution, and only 
three months after the ratification of the definite treaty of peace, 
Mr. Jefferson, as chairman of a committee, introduced into the 
Congress of the Confederation a plan for the temporary govern- 
ment of the Western territories, including the memorable clause, 
which forms a part of the ordinance of 1787, prohibiting slavery 
and involuntary servitude. 

This clause failed to obtain the approval of Congress at that 
session; but it was modified and renewed in 1785 by Rufus King, 
then of Massachusetts; again failed; and was renewed a second 
time by a committee of which Edward Carrington of Virginia 
was chairman, as a part of the ordinance of 1787, and was adopted 
by a vote of all the States present, including South Carolina and 
Georgia. To the anti-slavery clause of this ordinance Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan owe their existence as free 
States ; and, as was naturally to be expected, the authorship 
of a measure of such magnitude and so propitious in its 
influence upon the character and institutions of the country 
was claimed for several of those who were instrumental in pro- 
curing its adoption. It was claimed at one time for Mr. King, 
by his friends; and in a speech made by Mr. Webster on the 
Public Lands in the Senate of the United States, on the 30th of 
January, 1830, alluding to the ordinance of 1787, he said: "That 
instrument was drawn by Nathan Dane, then and now a citizen 
of Massachusetts." "It fixed forever the charac- 
ter of the population in the vast regions north-west of the Ohio 
by excluding from them involuntary servitude." 

Mr. Dane was a leading member of the committee of which' 
Mr. Carrington was chairman, and there is no reason to 
doubt his statement in the supplement to his Abridgement of 
American Law that he drew the ordinance. The subject had 
been three years under discussion in Congress, and it is probable 
that the instrument bore the impress of many minds. Indeed, 
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Mr. Dane indicates the portions of Mr, Jefferson's plan which he 
incorporated into the ordinance. 

Nineteen years after Mr. Webster spoke, on an examination 
of the archives in the State Department at Washington, during 
the debates in the Senate, in which I took part, in regard to the 
extension of slavery to the territories acquired from Mexico, I 
discovered the original draught of Mr. Jefferson's plan, to which 
I have referred. It was in his clear, careful handwriting. It 
provided for dividing all the territory ceded or to be ceded to the 
United States into separate States, commencing at the 31st parallel 
of latitude and extending northwardly to the 47th. It compre- 
hended all territory, if any should be afterwards ceded, from 
the southern boundary of Georgia to the Lake of the Woods, It 
made no distinction between the North and the South, It 
designated the outlines or external boundaries of ten States in 
the territory north-west of the Ohio River, and prescribed their 
names. Among them were Sylvania, Chersonesus, Polypotamia, 
and Metropotamia — a nomenclature partaking of the peculiar 
genius of the author, and establishing of itself, if any other 
proof than his handwriting were needed, the origin and authen- 
ticity of the instrument. The anti-slavery clause which it con- 
tained was this : 

"After the year 1800 of the Christian era there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the said 
States, otherwise than in punishment of crimes whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted." 

I will now read to you the sixth article of the ordinance of 
1787, as it was finally passed: 

" There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
the said territory, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted," — with a 
proviso requiring the surrender of fugitive slaves. There was no 
such proviso in Mr. Jefferson's plan. The other differences 
between the two instruments were these: Mr. Jefferson's plan was 
prospective, to take effect in 1800. The ordinance went into oper- 
ation on its adoption. Mr. Jefferson's would have excluded slavery 
from all territory thereafter ceded. The ordinance excluded it 
from the territory then ceded north-west of the Ohio River. 

Such were the origin and the character of this memorable act 
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of legislation. In the language of Mr. Webster, " It impressed 
on the soil itself, while yet it was a wilderness, an incapacity to 
bear up any other than free men; " and I need not say that it 
was a source of sincere gratification to me to be able to produce 
in the Senate of the United States, during a contest for the ex- 
tension of slavery to the free territories acquired from Mexico, 
the incontrovertible evidence that Thomas Jefferson, the author 
of the Declaration of Independence, was also the author of a 
plan of government for our territories, which repudiated slavery 
.without regard to parallels of latitude. 

Let us now take another step in the progress of the 'move- 
ment we are reviewing. While the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion was framing the ordinance of 1787 in New York, the 
Federal Convention was framing the Constitution of the United 
States in this city. One of the great measures of the latter was 
the abolition of the slave trade. Virginia was one of the fore- 
most in support of the measure. James Madison, George Mason, 
and Gov. Randolph advocated with distinguished ability its 
immediate suppression; but from the fear that South Carolina 
and Georgia might be deterred by such a measure from becoming 
members of the Union, it was allowed to continue until 1808, 
when it was prohibited by Act of Congress. 

I do not doubt that Virginia will at a future day regard with 
satisfaction and pride the part her revolutionary sages bore in 
this triumph of freedom and humanity. But not yet: there are 
wounds to be healed; losses to be repaired; prosperities to be 
regained; asperities in word and deed to be forgotten; irritation 
to be assuaged by the soothing influences of time and friendly 
association. I am sure there is no one within the sound of my 
voice who will not hail with gladness the day when these results 
shall have been accomplished, and when every trace of past 
alienation and unkindness shall be obliterated. 

I pass by. the exasperated discussion in 1820 which ended in 
the Missouri Compromise, when slavery had in its growth become 
so interwoven with the frame-work of society in the South that 
those, who had been most conspicuous in former efforts to 
suppress it, even deprecated its discussion, from the apprehension 
that it could not be extirpated without overwhelming with de- 
struction the communities in which it had taken root. 
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I pass by the angry debates in Congress, nearly thirty years 
ago, on the question of allowing slaves to be carried into the 
territories acquired from Mexico, in which involuntary servitude 
had been abolished by the fundamental law — debates in which 
Jefferson Davis and others denied the constitutional validity of 
the Missouri Compromise, and insisted on the right to go with 
their slaves into any territory of the United States, even if it 
were at the north pole, and hold them in servitude there. 

I pass by all the intermediate stages of the movement, from 
the era of the anti- slavery ordinance of 1787 to the recent and 
more familiar era of Abraham Lincoln. I cannot name him 
without expressing my sincere admiration of his justice and be- 
nignity, and my profound respect for his strong common sense, 
his comprehensive views of government, and his almost unerring 
judgment. Indeed, in the presence of the great men of the 
country, with whom he had the wisdom to surround himself — 
Seward, Chase, and Stanton among the dead, and others among 
the living — he lost nothing by comparison in the chief essentials 
of statesmanship. It is my firm conviction that there was no 
right, civil or political, individual or municipal, which he would 
not, under any circumstances, have held sacred; there was no 
right which he did not maintain, so far as depended on him, 
until forfeited by the laws of war. No one could have upheld 
more firmly or faithfully th^ compromises of the Constitution 
against a prevalent tendency in some quarters to disregard them, 
even though by so doing he was keeping faith with those who 
were in open warfare against the government. Let me give you 
some examples of this conscientiousness on his part. 

On the 31st of August, 1861, Gen. Fremont issued a procla- 
mation declaring martial law in Missouri, and confiscating to 
the public use the property of those who had taken part against 
the United States in the field, adding in the same clause: "And 
their slaves, if any they have, are hereby declared free men." 
On the 2d of September ensuing, two days later, Mr. Lincoln 
wrote Gen. Fremont a letter disapproving of the proclamation in 
several particulars, including those I have mentioned, and asking 
him to modify it. 

During the summer and autumn of 1861 a considerable 
Confederate force, chiefly militia, had been gathered in Accomac 
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and Northampton Counties, on the eastern shore of Virginia, 
formerly Governor Wise's congress district. I was then in 
command of a military Department embracing that district, with 
my headquarters at Baltimore, and I sent a strong force to expel 
the Confederate troops from it. A few days before the advance 
I issued a proclamation, and caused it to be circulated in those 
counties, summoning the troops embodied there to surrender or 
disperse, promising immunity to the inhabitants if they submitted 
without resistance to the authority of the government. I will 
read to you the most important clause of this proclamation: 
" Special directions have been given not to interfere with the 
condition of any persons held to domestic service; and in order 
that there may be no ground for mistake, or pretext for mis- 
representation, commanders of regiments and corps have been 
instructed not to permit any such persons to come within their 
lines." On the publication of this proclamation, I received a 
letter from Mr. Seward approving of it. It had the desired 
effect. The hostile camp was broken up: the militia returning 
to their homes, and the small body of regulars crossing 
Chespeake Bay and joining the Confederate forces at Richmond. 

On the 9th of May, 1862, General Hunter issued, at Hilton 
Head, South Carolina, a proclamation, of which I will read an 
extract: "The persons in these three States — Georgia, Florida, 
and South Carolina — heretofore held as slaves, are, therefore, 
declared forever free." 

On the 19th of the same month the President issued a pro- 
clamation declaring General Hunter's ** altogether void;" and 
further, that no commander had a right to declare slaves free in 
any State; and that whether it was competent for him, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, to declare the slaves of 
any State or States free, and whether at any time, or in any case, 
it should become a necessity indispensable to the maintenance of 
the Government to exercise such supposed power, were questions 
which, under his responsibility, he reserved to himself. 

I have adduced these instances of the forbearance as well as 
the good faith of Mr. Lincoln to show that he did not resort to 
the extreme measure of emancipating the slave population of the 
States in arms against the government, while there was , a hope 
that they would return to their allegiance on any just terms, and 
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until it was manifest thajt the issue could only be decided by the 
arbitrament of war. This forbearance was the more striking from 
the well-known fact that no man was more thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of freedom, or more firmly convinced that human 
slavery was unjust, discreditable to us as a free people, and de- 
moralizing in its influences on society and government. 

On the 2 2d of September, 1862, Mr. Lincoln issued a prospective 
proclamation, declaring free all persons held in slavery within any 
State, the people whereof should be in rebellion on the succeed- 
ing first of January. 

Accordingly, the • condition of things being unchanged, Mr. 
Lincoln, on the first day of January, 1863, issued his Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, placing it on the ground of military necessity, 
warranted by the Constitution, and invoking for it, to use his own 
language, " the considerate judgment of mankind, and the gracious 
favor of Almighty God." 

Some of those who were most earnest in the support of the 
government doubted its expediency, and feared its consequences, 
— a fact well known to him, but which did not cause him to hesi- 
tate in carrying out his well-considered purpose. 

Let me now revert to an allusion at an early stage of my re- 
marks. 

This great measure — momentous in its consequences to us, to 
future generations, and to the course of civilization throughout 
the world, — introduced a new element into the conflict. ,You 
were no longer fighting for the preservation of the Union alone: 
you were fighting also for the vindication of the principle of uni- 
versal freedom ; for if your toils, your marches, your vigils, your 
combats, your sufferings had been in vain, the Union would hiave 
been dissolved, slavery would have been re-established, and your 
two-fold triumph would have been lost to the country and to 
mankind. 

Fourteen days after the proclamation was issued, Mr. Lincoln 
addressed to me a letter which I will read to you. It was marked 
private and confidential, and has been preserved among my 
private papers until this hour. But the events of that day 
belong to the history of the past, and I violate no confidence in 
giving it to you who so gallantly sustained him in maintaining^ 
the integrity of the Union. It discloses the fact which I have 
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already stated, that his proclamation did not command the un- 
divided approbation of all who were acting with him in uphold- 
ing the public authority. But I give it- to you also because it 
touches another question on which I desire to say a few words — 
the employment of colored troops — in regard to which there was 
also at that time a difference of opinion. 

I think you will agree with me that the style of this letter, 
brief as it is, is characteristic of the man — of his clear insight 
into his subject and his singular power of expressing his thoughts 
in the most concise and most effective language. Read it carefully 
when you shall see it in print, and then say .^ whether there is a 
word wanting, or whether there is a word which can be omitted 
without impairing its perspicuity and force. r 

Private and Confidential, 
Executive Mansion, Washington, January 14, 1863. 
*^ Major General Dix: 

My dear Sir: — The proclamation has been issued. 
We were not succeeding — at best were progressing too slowly 
without it. Now that we have it, and bear all the disadvantage 
of it (as we do bear some in certain quarters) we must also take 
•some benefit from it, if practicable. I, therefore, will thank you 
for your well-considered opinion whether Fortress Monroe and 
Yorktown, one or both, could not, in whole or in part, be gar- 
risoned by colored troops, leaving the white forces now neces- 
sary at those places to be employed elsewhere. 

Yours very truly, 

A. Lincoln." 

In my reply, which was written on the following day, I stated 
that I regarded Fortress Monroe under any circumstances, and 
especially in view of the civil war in progress, as second in im- 
portance to no other in the Vnion; that it was the key to the Chesa- 
peake Bay and the great navigable rivers entering into it; that the 
garrison necessary for it in time of war had always been estimated 
at 2,450 men ; that I had only one regiment with 693 officers and 
men fit for duty; that the time of the regiment was about to 
expire; that it was one of the best in the service, and that it 
should be replaced by another of the same description. In 
regard to Yorktown, of which the proper garrison was 4,000 men, 
I stated that one-half might be colored troops, and that there 
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was no place where they could be used with less objection. My 
letter entered into details unnecessary to be stated here. I only 
touch the two points of Mr. Lincoln's inquiry. 

The expediency of employing colored troops was very seri- 
ously questioned on political grounds. Their effidiency was. also 
doubted ; but the doubt was of very brief duration. The 54th 
Mass. Regiment was one of the first colored corps in the field ; it 
was recruited, organized, and commanded by Col. Robert G. Shaw, 
one of. the most respected and respectable of the young men of 
Boston. He had just been married, and against all the persuasive 
influences of domestic happiness and ease, had taken the field as 
a captain in a Mass. regiment. At the earnest solicitation of Gov. 
Andrew he laid aside all personal considerations ; arid against a 
somewhat extensive prejudice, he undertook the novel service 
required of him, and joined the army in the South, in June, 1863, 
with a regiment raised from among the colored freemen of New 
England, equal in all physical qualities to the best troops in ser- 
vice. Their courage and constancy were speedily tested. They 
were led by their gallant commander in the unsuccessful assault 
upon Fort Wagner, one of the most desperate enterprises of the 
war ; and in the midst of the most fearful havoc, with half of their 
number killed and wounded, they stood firm until the retreat was 
ordered, and then fell back deliberately and without confusion in 
their ranks. Their heroic leader was shot after having gained 
the parapet of the fort, and fell inside of it with a large number 
of his men. He had finished the work he undertook to perform. 
He had vindicated his followers and their race from all dou,bt of 
their fearlessness and their capacity for the most audacious and 
fiery encounters of war. He gave to the country the assurance 
we all feel to-day that in case of danger from external violence 
(God forbid that we shall ever again be rent by internal strife !) 
we have an additional fund of patriotism and intrepidity to draw 
upon in the four millions raised by Mr. Lincoln to the rank of 
freemen. The only tribute it is in our power to pay to him, who 
put himself forward as their champion is the respect we cherish 
for his memory. The leader in a cause is not unfrequently its 
first victim, and however much such a Jesuit isrto be deplored, it 
is usually accompanied by the consolatory reflection that the 
triumph of a principle is promoted by his martyrdom. 
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Fellow-soldiers of the past, and fellow-citizens of the present 
and the future, it is one of the necessities of your condition as 
members of a political system, in the administration of which 
every man has ^ voice, that your work is never finished ; that your 
liberties can only be made secure at the price of everlasting 
vigilance ; that each revolving year brings with it some new 
danger to be averted or some wrong to be redressed. Under a 
federal government like ours, which is sovereign only for the pur- 
poses expressed in the fundamental compact, the harmonious 
co-operation of the States is almost indispensable to the successful 
action of the system in the present and its perpetuity in the future. 
It is nearly as indispensable that the harmony should be social as 
well as political. For this reason no effort should be left untried 
to re-establish the amicable relations which existed before the war. 
There is nothing in the past which should be an obstacle to the 
restoration of kind feeling. There may be individual exceptions, 
but as a general proposition it is true that no intestine conflict 
was ever carried on with so little violation of the laws of war and 
so little outrage to the dictates of humanity ; and since its close 
the life of no combatant has been sacrificed on the altar of revenge. 
It remains only to forget that we have ever been alienated ; or if 
the memory cannot be thus constrained, we may act as though 
the past were forgotten. I know that such an appeal need not be 
addressed to you. Those who have been confronted in deadly 
combat are always the first to lay aside their animosities when the 
wager of battle has been tried and fairly decided. If at the North 
there are some who would rake open the expiring embers of a 
strife, of which the flames have been burnt out and extinguished : 
if at the South there are those who persevere in fomenting the 
ancient bitterness, and insist that their prosperity depends on the 
restoration of a social order on which the hand of Providence has 
set the seal of death ; let us be thankful that these are only spora- 
dic cases of a moral distemper, from which the great body of the 
people are exempt. Let us begin the century which is about to 
commence as our fathers began that which is about to close — in a 
spirit of mutual forbearance, with no rivalry but that of promoting 
our common prosperity, in thankfulness for our rescue from the 
dangers we have, pa^ssed, and in trustfulness in the Sovereign 
Ruler of the Universe for our deliverance from those which Ire 
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before us. If we were to consider our progress during the last 
hundred years in physical improvements and in all the elements 
of national prosperity as the measure of our advancement in the 
hundred years that are to come, the imagination would be 
inadequate to the conception. On the 4th of July, 1776, the 
journey from Boston to this city, 330 miles, was usually the work 
of ten days. On the 4th of July, I876, a railroad train can leave 
New York, on the Atlantic^ and reach San Francisco, on the 
Pacific, 3,300 miles, in eighty-four hours, a feat which has been 
already accomplished. A hundred years ago it was the work of 
months to convey intelligence from ocean to ocean. Now a mes- 
sage by telegraph leaving here at the rising of the sun will outrun 
him in his course, and reach the Pacific before his rays have 
lighted up the peaks of the Rocky Mountains. At the beginning 
of the century we were a feeble community struggling for existence, 
and scarcely known to the Great Powers of the Eastern Hemis- 
phere. We now stand before the world as their equal ; and all 
the nations of the earth come as contributors to the innumerable 
products of industry, science, art, taste, and genius which have 
their exposition here. This is the priceless inheritance which, as 
soldiers, you helped to maintain against the open shock of war. 
It devolves on you now by a conscientious and enlightened dis- 
charge of your duty as good citizens to resist the insidious dangers 
of peace — the inroads of extravagance, faithlessness and corrup- 
tion in private and public life. 

And now, fellow- soldiers, it is time for me to take my leave of 
you. In a few hours more you will take leave of each other, to 
meet again, we hope and trust, at the close of another year. But 
it is not in the order of our existence that another sun shall see 
you all re-assembled. In your association, as in all others of 
human origin, there will be at your next annual meeting vacant 
seats, never again to be filled. Life is ever like that fabled bridge 
of Mirza which symbolizes it — bearing up the thronging multitudes 
who are pressing on to cross the stream, until they gradually fall 
by the wayside, or, when the last broken and crumbling arches 
are reached, sink one by one into the waters beneath. But it is 
one of the properties, and perhaps one of the rewards, of toils and 
sufferings like yours, that they seem to impart to those who pass 
through them with unbroken constitutions, a new tenacity of life. 
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I part with you, then, in the hope and with the prayer that 
there may be reserved for you many more re-unions like this, 
though It be with diminished numbers; that year succeeding 
year, far in the future, may bring you again together to join your 
gratulating hands, to freshen the remembrance of past asso- 
ciations, and to rejoice in the continued prosperity of the Union 
which you contributed, by your courage, your constancy, and 
your unconquerable endurance, to save ; endowing your country 
with a new tenure of life, and giving hope and confidence to the 
friends of freedom throughout the civilized world. 

General Hancock. 

Comrades: — I have now the honor of presenting to you the 
Poet of the occasion, whose ability is as well-known as his repu- 
tation is deserved — Mr. William Winter, of New York. [Applause.] 

Mr. William Winter. 

It is not possible for me to put into adequate words the spirit 
of this hour, made grand and thrilling by the presence of men 
who have imperilled their lives and shed their blood for the sal- 
vation of the American Union. [Applause.] Yet when I was 
asked but a few weeks since, to furnish the poem on this occasion, 
I felt that it was my duty to respond, and I felt that the invita- 
tion was the proudest honor that had been conferred upon me 
in a literary career of more than twenty years. I have called my 
poem " The Voice of the Silence." 

POEM. 



THE VOICE OF THE SILENCE 

BY WILLIAM WINTER. 
I. 

Bright, on the sparkling sward, this day, 

The youthful summer gleams ; 
The roses in the south wind play. 

The slumberous woodland dreams. 
In golden light, 'neath clouds of fleece, 

Mid bird-songs wild and free. 
The blue Potomac flows, in peace, 

Down to the peaceful sea. 
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II. 
No echo from the stormy past, 

Alarms the placid vale, 
No cannon roar, nor trumpet blast. 

Nor shattered soldier's wail. 
There's nothing left to mark the strife. 

The triumph, or the pain. 
Where nature to her general life 

Takes back our lives again. 

III. 
Yet in your vision evermore. 

Beneath affrighted skies. 
With crash of sound, with reek of gore. 

The martial pageants rise. 
Audacious banners rend the air, 

Dark steeds of battle neigh. 
And frantic through the sulphurous glare 

Raves on the crimson fray. 

IV. 

Not time nor chance nor change can drown 

Your memories proud and high. 
Nor pluck your star of greatness down 

From glory's deathless sky. 
For evermore your fame shall bide — 

Your valor tried and true ! 
And that which makes your country's pride 

May well be pride to you. 

V. 

Forever through the soldier's thought 

The soldiers life returns — 
Or where the trampled fields are fought, 

Or where the camp-fire bums. 
For him the pomp of morning brings 

A thrill none else can know. 
For him Night waves her sable wings 

O'er many a nameless woe. 

VI. 

How often face to face with death 

In stem suspense he stood. 
While bird and insect held their breath 

Within the ambushed wood ! 
Again he sees the silent hills 

With danger's menace grim ; 
And darkly all the shuddering rills 

Run red with blood for him. 
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VII. 

For him the cruel sun of noon 

Glares on a bristling plain ; 
For him the cdd, disdainful moon 

Lights meadows rough with slain. 
There-s death in every sight he sees, 

In every sound he hears ; 
And sunset hush and evening breeze 

Are sad with prisoned tears. 

VIII. 
Again worn out in midnight march 

He sinks beside the track ; 
Again beneath the pitying arch 

His dreams of home come back ; 
In morning wind the roses shake 

Around his cottage door, 
And little feet of children make 

Their music on the floor. 

IX. 

The tones that nevermore on earth 

Can bid his pulses leap 
Ring out again in careless mirth 

Across the vales of sleep ; 
And where in horrent splendor roll 

The waves of vict'ry's tide, 
The cherished comrades of his soul 

Are glorious at his side ! 

X. 

Forget ! the arm may lose its might. 

The tired heart beat low, 
The sun from heaven blot out his light. 

The west wind cease to blow, 
But while one spark of life is warm 
' Within this mould of clay, 
His soul shall revel in the storm 

Of that tremendous day ! 

XI. 

On mountain slope, in lonely glen. 
By Fate's supreme command. 

The blood of those devoted men 
Has sanctified this land. 

The funeral moss — but not in grief- 
Waves o'er their hallowed rest, 

And not in grief the laurel leaf 
Drops on the hero's breast. 
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XII. 

Tears for the living, when God's gift — 

The friend of man to be*— 
Wastes, like the shattered spars that drift 

Upon the unknown sea! 
Tears for the wreck who sinks at last, 

No deed of valor done ; 
But no tears for the soul that past 

When honor's fight was won. 

XIII. 

He takes the hand of Heavenly Fate 

Who lives and dies for truth! 
For him the holy angels wait 

In realms of endless youth! 
The grass upon his grave is green 

With everlasting bloom ; 
And love and blessing make the sheen 

Of glory round his tomb. 

XIV. 

Mourn not for them, the loved and gone! 

The cause they died tp save 
Plants an eternal comer-stone 

Upop the martyr's grave : 
And, safe from all the ilk we pass. 

Their sleep is sweet and low, • 

'Neath requiems of the murmuring grass 

And dirges of the snow. 

XV. 

That sunset wafts its holiest kiss 

Through evening's gathering shades, 
That beauty breaks the heart with bliss. 

The hour before it fades. 
That music seems to merge with heaven 

Just when its echo dies. 
Is nature's sacred promise given 

Of life beyond the skies. 

XVI. 
Mourn not! In life and death they teach 

This thought — this truth — sublime : 
There's no man free except he reach 

Beyond the verge of time! 
So, beckoning up the starry slope, 

They bid our souls to live ; 
And, flooding all the world with hope, 

Have taught us to forgive. 
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XVII. 

No soldier spurns a fallen foe! 

No hate of human kind 
Can darken down the generous glow 

That fires the patriot mind ! 
But love shall make the vanquished strong, 

And mercy lift their ban, 
Where right no more can bend to wrong, 

Nor man be slave to man. 

XVIII. 

So from their quiet graves they speak, 

So speaks that quiet scene — 
Where now the violets blossom, meek, 

And all the fields are green. 
There wood and stream and flower and bud 

A pure content declare. 
And where the voice of war was heard, 

Is heard the voice of prayer. 

XIX. 

Once more in perfect love, O Lord 

Our aliened hearts unite ; 
And clasp across the broken sword • 

The hands that used to smite! 
And since beside Potomac's wave 

There's nothing left but peace. 
Be filled at last the open grave, 

And let the sorrow cease! 

XX. 

Sweet from the pitying northern pines 

Their loving whisper flows, 
And sweetly where the orange shines. 

The palm tree woos the rose : 
Ah! let that tender music run 

O'er all the years to be ; 
And Thy great blessing make us one — 

And make us one with Thee! 

The reading of the poem was listened to with rapt attention, 
and was followed by long continued applause. 

Loud calls were then made for General Sherman. As he came 
forward to speak he was greeted with a storm of applause and 
cheers. When the tumult had subsided General Sherman said : 
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remarks of general sherman. 

Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Army of the Potomac : 
I did hot recognize your call. All of the applause seemed to be 
given to the beautiful poem to which we have just listened. 
Surely you do not expect a speech from me now. [Cries of 
"Yes, we do ; *' " Yes, we do."] I once — a good while ago — had 
the honor to belong to the Army of the Potomac, and within the 
last few days I have gone over the old battle-ground of Bull Run 
again. Gentlemen, you have done yourselves honor, you do your 
country honor, and you do honor to the time in which you live, 
by thus coming together in Philadelphia^the City of Brotherly 
Love — in this, the Centennial year. You have done well in 
selecting as your orator General John A. Dix, [applause] the 
soldier, the patriot, the statesman, the diplomat, the everything, 
[Laughter and applause.] He has lived long, and may he live 
just as long as he pleases. [Applause.] And may he ever find 
the Army of the Potomac generous, manful, brave, patriotic. I 
have listened to his remarks with unusual pleasure, for the reason 
that he is competent to teach us all. He has to-day taught us 
lessons of charity, kindness and wisdom. He has also illustrated 
in a measure the history of the past in which he himself took such 
a notable part. I think that on one point I can reenforce his 
argument. We do owe something to our northern States in the 
past. General Dix gives to Jefferson, of Virginia, the honor of 
having framed the original document out of which grew the ordi- 
nance of 1787. I have no doubt that some Virginians, prominent 
among whom was Mr. Jefferson, were the originators of that plan 
for the government of our western Territories to which you, gentle- 
men of the Army of the Potomac, owe the reinforcement you got 
from the cooperative army of the west — the Army which had very 
much to do with the civil war through which we have all passed. 
In that plan of government Jefferson embodied the condition pre- 
cedent that no slave should be held north-west of the Ohio ; and 
there never has been and there never will be. On that score, 
therefore, we of the west can but pardon those poor fellows who, 
being brought up in an atmosphere of slavery, could not help im- 
bibing its poison. For that we should not blame them. Many 
of us, had we been born in Georgia, and been waited upon from 
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childhood by black slaves, whom we treated with kindness and 
looked upon as in their natural condition, might have worn the 
gray instead of the blue. [Great applause.] Let us, therefore, 
forgive and forget — provided they will do the same, [Applause, 
cheers, and cries of " Good,'** " Good."] I think our friend— for 
he is the friend of everybody — General Dix, forgot to mention 
one or two States that well deserve remembrance, — Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. I hope he will print their names in that paper 
of his ; for many of their boys — and they were great stalwart 
fellows — fought with us from the very start. And they belong to 
a part of that great north-west territory which Virginia statesmen 
made forever free. Then again we may go back a little further 
than General Dix did in the history of Georgia. The first 
governor of Georgia made it a condition precedent to his going 
there that there should be no slaves sent to Georgia, and that that 
Colony should be a bar to the extension of slavery in the south. 
And yet he was overruled by good — I won't say pious — people 
in London who owned many slaves and wanted to make them 
profitable. We must therefore give Governor Oglethorpe and his 
successors in Georgia credit for their foresight and for their good 
feeling — and we must give Georgia the benefit of it. I suppose 
that / owe them something if you don't. [Laughter and applause.] 
I would say a kind word also for my friends in Louisiana. I 
have lived there for many years, and I assure you, upon my 
honor, that I never saw a blow struck a black man ; and I know 
that they treat their black servants there with the same kindness 
with .which we treat our white servants here. Therefore I repeat 
that there are thousands of persons in the south who are entitled to 
our consideration, for we must never forget that had we ourselves 
been born there, under like surrounding influences, we might have 
worn the gray instead of the blue. But at last, gentlemen, we 
live in a free land, thank God ! And we must leave it free from 
this time henceforth and forever. [Applause.] Of course, gentle- 
men, you cannot live always, but you have children — if you have 
not you ought to have [laughter] — and if every one of you leave 
boys who will do as you did, and so let your virtues live in your 
posterity, instead of an army of a million of men — our country will 
be able to raise an army of four or five million when she needs 
them. But the contest through which we went in i86i-'65 never 
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can be gone over again. It has gone, forever. And now as you 
look around the hall and see your old battle flags — love them, and 
cherish them, forever. See to it that the beautiful wreath of flags 
garland every State in the Union. Teach your children, and tell 
them to teach their children, that they are just as free in Florida 
or in Alabama, as they are in the State of New York or Pennsyl- 
vania. Let the old flag, the blue, red and white, be to them a 
history of the battles in which you fought to make it free, and ah 
incentive to them to fight to keep it free. If the people of the 
south will accept the garland wreath and wear it gracefully and 
kindly, let us thank God and be pleased ; then may we often 
repeat, in song and in story the same feeling of kindness which 
we have heard expressed in this hall to-day. We cherish only 
feelings of charity, of kindness, of forgiveness toward the people 
of the south. We are ready to forgive and to forget if they will 
do the same. But if they will not [pointing to the cannon on the 
stage], these are the things ! [Great applause.] I see that you 
understand your business ! [Cries of " You showed it to us once," 
and cheers.] But I am out of practice now, and I am going to 
be a peaceable man from this time on. 

I thank you all for the heartiness with which you have greeted 
me. I assure you that when you come to read the speech of 
General Dix, and the beautiful poem of my friend Winter, you 
will not regret the fact that you attended this meeting of the 
Army of the Potomac in this City, and in this Centennial year. 

Music. — " Marching through Georgia." 

General Sheridan was next called for and received with great 
applause. 

REMARKS OF GENERAL SHERIDAN. 

Comrades : I thank you for doing me this honor, but I have 
not the talent of speech-making. I endorse nearly everything that 
has been said by General Dix and by General Sherman. I believe 
in charity, but I believe that the charity should not be all on one 
side. If I hear a man who has been an enemy of the government 
say that he is sorry for what he has done, that he intends to be a 
good citizen, and will do what he can to preserve the government 
hereafter, then I am willing to extend my charity to him. But 
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when I hear a man assert that in his rebellion against the 
government he was right, and that he would do the same thing 
over ag^in, then I shall reserve my charity. I think there is no 
one more willing than I to be charitable, but I want the time for 
charity to come before I give it. I want to see the government 
secure, and the cause for which we fought secure before I offer it. 
I consider that we are here as the guardians of the honor of the 
men who now lie sleeping in many battle-fields, and that it is our 
duty to maintain the cause for which they died. I am willing when 
the time comes to be as charitable as any man, but I want to wait 
until that time comes, — and I have not seen it yet. [Applause.] 

Thanking you for the very kind manner in which you have 
received me, and hoping for the pleasure of meeting you here- 
after on many similar occasions, I will say good-bye. 

REMARKS OF GENERAL HOOKER. 

General Hooker was next called, and on coming forward was 
received with cheers and applause. He said: 

Mr. President: — I am very sensitive to your kindness, but 
I would be doubly obliged to you if you would show it in some 
other way. I have often, on similar occasions, wished that I 
could talk, but never more earnestly than now. I am no talker 
and I appear before you knowing that you do not care to hear 
anybody talk after you have heard the gentlemen who have 
preceded me. I am delighted to see the roll so full here to-day 
This occasion has an impressiveness to which no words of mine 
can add. Here are the old flags which we followed ; here in 
front of me is the Army of the Potomac — the men who met the 
rebellion in its infancy, and also in its strength, and who mastered 
it as. did no other army. [Applause.] I do not wish to make com- 
parisons, but I say this from conviction, and the battle-fields on 
which you have been will attest the truth of what I say. Your 
losses were immense. You had misfortune and adversity; but 
you also had fortune and prosperity. I feel most kindly toward 
all who fought with us, and I feel kindly toward those who 
backed us at home. We could have done nothing without good 
substantial support from those we left behind us, and that support 
we received. [Applause.] I came to this city partly for the 
same purpose, I suppose, that moved many of you. I thought it 
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I did not come to this Centennial it might be my only chance to 
take part in one. I am rejoiced to be with you to-day, and am 
glad to see so much enthusiasm, and so much good feeling 
manifested. 

REMARKS OF GOVERNOR HARTRANFT. 

The Governor having been loudly called for, he came forward 
and said: 

Mr. President: — I remember once having charge of the 
front lines when that distinguished General, — a native of this 
State — General Meade, was in command of the Army of the 
Potomac. [Applause.] I sent a dispatch to General Meade, 
complaining that my line was suffering fearfully from an enfila- 
ding fire, and asking him what we should' do. A response came 
back from the General that the way to get out of an enfilading 
fire was to go ahead. [Applause.] The way I propose to get 
out of this fire is by coming to the front, just for one moment, 
and thanking you for coming to Pennsylvania to hold your 
seventh re-union. You have favored Pennsylvania. I think 
your first re-union was held in this hall. Your last re-union was 
held within the limits of the State; and when your meeting was 
held in New Haven three years ago, I looked forward, to your 
meeting here in this Centennial year. I am glad to see that the 
gentleman who was Governor of Pennsylvania during the war is 
here upon the stage to-day. [Applause and cheers for Ex-Gov- 
ernor Curtin.] He sent to his grand old Army of the Potomac a 
quarter of a million of men, and well deserves your enthusiastic 
greeting. You left many Pennsylvanians upon the fields of every 
battle that you fought. We hope they all did their duty. We 
feel proud of those comrades ; we feel proud of the whole Army 
of the Potomac. They were the only army that fought a battle 
upon Northern soil, and that upon the soil of this State. We 
owe the Army of the Potomac much. We thank you for coming 
here, and hope that you may return again and again. But I 
know that you are all anxious to hear from Governer Curtin, and 
I will make way for him. 

remarks of ex-governor curtin. 
On coming to the front. Governor Curtin was received with 
great enthusiasm. He said: 
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I do not think it is a part of your programme that I should 
say anything to-day. I am glad to stand in this heroic presence, 
and was much gratified by the patriotic utterances of the orator 
of the day, and deeply interested in the beautiful poem. 
[Applause.] How could I fail to entertain emotions of satisfac- 
tion and pleasure when one of the great generals of the war 
expressed his hope for conciliation, concord and fraternity 1 
[Applause.] In the interesting and learned address of General 
Dix, he uttered no truer sentiment, none which went deeper into 
the American heart, than when he said that the brave men who 
struggled in battle, who conquered peace, re-established our gov- 
ernment on a firm and fixed basis, and raised all humanity to a • 
common level, were the first to forgive their foes. [Applause.] 
It was equally gratifying to find that that sentiment met with so 
willing and generous a response from this audience. I cannot 
stand here, in the presence of the Army of the Potomac, and of 
soldiers of other organizations, without emotions of pride and of 
sorrow. It pleased the people of this great State through their 
generosity to elevate me to an official position which gave me an 
immediate connection with the armed men who passed from the 
State into the service of the government. No eloquence can 
portray the willingness with which the people of this great State 
entered the military service when war broke in upon their peace- 
ful pursuits, — a war in the bringing on of which they were 
perfectly innocent, for their hand was never raised in violence 
against the government, and no tongue in this State uttered 
words of disloyalty to the government, or of disobedience to the 
national law. In Pennsylvania we waged war in the belief that 
ours was a national government, and that when a part of the 
people of this great country chose to rise in rebellion against the 
execution of the law, it was the duty of every man, and of every 
State, and of the nationality itself, to compel obedience to the 
law. And when the peace was conquered through your valor 
and sacrifices, when so many of your fallen comrades were laid 
. in their graves, when there was blood upon every door-step, when 
there was a vacant seat by every fireside, in Pennsylvania we 
believed the government should ask obe^Jience to the national 
l^w throughout the land, and if obedience were not given, that 
the boys in blue should again go forth and compel it. 
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But I must not be betrayed into a speech. I am very much 
obliged to you for your greeting. 

REMARKS OF GENERAL SLOCUM. 

My Comrades : I feel grateful to you for calling upon me, and 
I am not going to detain you. I presume that you have had the 
same experience in sitting here that I have had. I have been 
greatly interested in everything that has been said, and were it 
not for one thing would like to sit here longer. Almost every 
moment while sitting here I have caught the eye of some one 
whose hand I wanted to grasp. And the longer we continue this 
speech-making, the longer that privilege must be postponed. I 
know that you will sympathize with me in this, and that you will 
feel grateful to me if I do not detain you any longer. 

REMARKS OF GENERAL JOHN C. ROBINSON. 

Mr. President : During the war I commanded so many- 
Pennsylvania regiments, some half dozen of which were from this 
city, that I feel to-day almost like a Pennsylvanian and a Phila- 
delphian ; I have always received from Pennsylvania so much 
courtesy and kindness that I have a great deal of charity for her 
— almost as much as I have for rebels. If I were not a New 
Yorker, I believe I would be a Pennsylvanian myself. It affords 
me great pleasure to see here to-day so many members of the 
grand old Army of the Potomac — that army which though often 
repulsed was never defeated [applause], but was ready on the 
morning after each reverse to march forward and renew the fight ; 
and never ceased its efforts until it had planted the Star Spangled 
Banner in the Capital of the Confederacy, and established for all 
time the fact that in this country there can be but one government 
and one flag. 

REMARKS OF GENERAL AVERILL. 

Comrades : I thank you for your kind remembrance. It is 
the force of those memories that has brought us together on this 
occasion. In the early days of this Association I often had mis- 
givings with regard to its future and the good that it might 
accomplish. But in this country, as you know, everything is done 
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by association, and there may yet appear some great and noble 
work for you to perform, in addition to the purpose stated at the 
beginning by our distinguished President. I feel peculiarly at 
home here in Philadelphia, and in the presence of Pennsylvania's 
distinguished War Governor and her present Soldier Governor. 
The first brigade of cavalry ever organized on this continent was 
formed in this State, and I had the honor of commanding it 
[applause] in the first cavalry fight, in which numbers equal to a 
brigade were engaged. Troops from this State were engaged in 
it ; and we had the honor of winning the battle. 
I thank you, gentlemen, for your kindness. 

REMARKS OF GENERAL MC INTOSH. 

Gentlemen of the Army of the Potomac : I am very 
much obliged to you for the honor you have conferred upon me 
by calling upon me to speak. I had the pleasure of being born 
below Mason and Dixon's line ; but, thank God, in the war I wore 
the blue — not the gray. [Applause.] And I thank God that I 
have always followed the old flag which my fathers before me 
followed, and which I hope to follow to the end. 

REMARKS OF GENERAL SHARPE. 

In response to repeated calls. General Sharpe said : 

I did not suppose it possible that you would call me out this 
morning. I take it for granted you will see enough of me before 
to-morrow morning. But I do not want to be asked any such 
impertinent questions as I used to be asked when in the Army of 
the Potomac ; nor do I care about being called upon to say what 
General Lee had for breakfast this morning, or any other such 
stuff as that. Since, however, I am on my feet, I would like to 
call your attention to one or two things. The flag on the left is 
the old Headquarters Flag of the Second Corps. [Applause.] It 
went behind Hancock at Spottsylvania Court-House. The larger 
flag in the rear was the old Headquarters Flag of the Army of the 
Potomac, and for a year and a half it followed George G. Meade. 
[Applause and cheers.] And now^I wish to state that an officer 
here present, touched by the allusions made by General Dix in his 
oration, has brought to the Society of the Army of the Potomac a 
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commission issued by George Washington to John Lewis to be a 
captain in the Third Sub-Legion. It was captured in Western 
Virginia by an officer of the Eighth Army Corps. The signature 
is attested by Knox, Secretary of War. General Meyer, of the 
Eighth Army Corps, desires public notice to be taken of the fact 
of the possession of this commission, in order that through this 
Society it may be returned to the descendants of Captain Lewis. 

General Sherman. 

Before our adjournment I wish leave to make the announce- 
ment that the meeting of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee 
cannot be held in this city on the 2 2d of July, as originally in- 
tended, because the monument will not be ready until the i6th 
or 1 8th of October. Therefore all of you gentlemen of the Army 
of the Potomac who are interested in the subject are hereby 
notified that the meeting of the Army of the Tennessee will be 
held in Washington, on the i8th of October, to unveil the monu- 
ment (now nearly ready) to be erected in commemoration of 
General John B. McPherson. 

[Loud calls for Hancock.] 

General Hancock: — ^Ladies, gentlemen, and comrades: I 
can easily understand why you call upon me. I opened this 
meeting, and now you desire that it be closed. As there is much 
business of a general nature to be done, I must ask you to excuse 
me from entering into any extended remarks now. If you will 
pardon me for the inexperienced manner in which I have con- 
ducted this meeting, I shall be only too happy. 
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BUSINESS MEETING. 
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The Society then heljd its Annual Business Meeting — the 
President, General W.* S. Hancock, presiding. 

It was announced that the election of officers for the ensuing 
year would be the business first in order. 

The nominees for the office of President, were General John 
F. Hartranft and General Henry W. Slocum. 

It being clear that were a balloting had General Hartranft 
would receive the majority vote, it was moved that his nomination 
and election be made unanimous, which was done. 

General Hancock then introduced the new President, who 
'was received with cheers. He briefly thanked the members for 
the honor conferred upon him, and took the chair. 

It was moved that General George H. Sharpe, Recording 
Secretary, Col. William C. Church, Corresponding Secretary, and 
General Henry E. Davies, Jr., Treasurer, be continued in office. 
Being recorded, the motion was carried viva voce. 

On motion, it was directed that each Corps submit the name 
of one of its members, the officer selected to be one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society for the ensuing year. 

The following nominations were then made and were ratified by 
the meeting: 

From the First Corps — General Edmund L. Dana. 
" Second Corps — General A. A. Humphreys. 

" Third Corps — General Charles H. T. Collis. 

** Fourth Corps — Colonel Horatio C. King. 

" Fifth Corps— Qo\ox\.t\ Synex. 

" Sixth Corps — General Martin T. McMahon. 

*' Ninth CV?r/x— General G. H. McKibben. 

** Eleventh Corps — General Charles Devens. 

*' Twelfth G7r/j— General Henry W. Slocum. 

" Artillery Corps — Colonel R. B. Ricketts. 

** Cavalry Corps — General D. McM. Gregg. 

" General Staff— lA, Colonel George Meade. 
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The Treasurer, General Henry E. Davies, then read the 
following Report : 
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On motion, Major Willard BuUard and General Charles H. T. 
Collis were appointed by the Chair to audit and report upon the 
accounts of the Treasurer. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered to General Dix for 
his oration and to Mr. William Winter for his poem delivered be- 
fore the Society at this Re-union. 

A discussion relative to the selection of the place of meeting 
for the Eighth Annual Re-union ensued. The President decided 
that, in order to follow the provisions of the Constitution, a Com- 
mittee should be appointed to select and propose three places for 
which the members might vote ; and named as such Committed 
comrades Shaler, Salter and Cogswell. 

The Committee appointed to audit the Treasurer's Report 
announced that they had examined the Report and the vouchers 
annexed, and had found them to be correct. 
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On motion, the Report was received and the Committee 
discharged. 

On motion, the Secretary's Report of the last Annual Meeting 
was adopted as printed. 

The Committee appointed to select three places for holding 
the next Annual Re-union, to be vote4 for by the members, re- 
ported as their selection Saratoga, N. Y., Providence, R. I., and 
Springfield, Mass. 

A motion to substitute Richmond, Va., for one of the places 
named was put and lost. 

The President appointed as tellers comrades Joseph C. Jackson,, 
and Thomas Rafferty. 

The vote was then taken, and the result announced by the 
President, as follows : 

The number of votes cast was 99. 

Of which Richmond, Va., received 3. 

Springfield, Mass., " 6. 

Saratoga, N. Y., " 34. 

Providence, R. I., ** 56. 

The announcement was received with applause. 

Colonel E. A. Landell : With the exception of the Army 
of the Potomac every division of the loyal army that has lost a 
Commander has erected a monument, a statue or some token of 
remembrance to that Commander. I have often passed by the 
last resting place of General G. G. Meade, in Round Hill 
Cemetery, and found nothing to mark the spot but two small and 
simple stones. He was our last Commander and was longer in 
command than any other ; and I think it due to his memory that 
the Army of the Potomac should take steps toward erecting a 
monument over his remains, if consistent with the wishes of his 
family. I would like to have this meeting take action in the 
matter of collecting money for that purpose, and to have a Com- 
mittee appointed to superintend the erection of such a memoriaL 
I think it discreditable to the Army of the Potomac that no 
monument marks the place where General Meade lies. I make 
no motion. I wish some other member to do that. 
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General George H. Sharpe : I move that the President of 
this Society be empowered to appoint a Committee, at such time 
after the adjournment of this meeting as he may please, to take 
this matter in hand. Were a Committee appointed to-day it 
would have to be selected from those present and without time 
for consideration and consultation. This matter must, of course, 
be very dear to Governor Hartranft, and if the movement is set 
on foot by a Committee of his appointing we need have no doubt 
as to its success. 

The motion of General Sharpe was seconded and carried. 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were tendered to the 
efficient Committee who had so , generously received the Society 
on its second visit to the City of Philadelphia. 

It was announced that the banquet would take place at seven 
o'clock, at St. George's Hall, corner Thirteenth and Arch Streets ; 
members to meet in the reception room and there form before 
dinner. 

On motion, the meeting was then adjourned. 
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THE BANQUE^T. 



The success which had attended the proceedings at the 
Academy of Music was continued in the banquet at St. George's 
Hall in the evening. 

The hall was decorated in excellent taste with flags, banners, 
bunting and emblems of various kinds. 

Beck's Philadelphia Band lent its efficient aid here as at the 
re-union, giving inspiration to those who spoke in response to the 
toasts. 

Governor Hartranft, the newly-elected President of the 
Society presided. On his right hand were seated General 
Sherman, the Count De Rochambeau, French Commissioner; 
Ex-Governor Parker, of New Jersey; the Rev. Dr. McVickar; 
General George Cadwallader ; Ex-Governor Curtin ; Colonel 
Herbert Sanford, British Commissioner; General Latta and 
General Bankson. On his left were General Sheridan, General 
Hooker, General Mott, Prof. Archer, British Commissioner; 
Colonel Fabra, Spanish Commissioner; Colonel William Mc 
Michael; General Patterson; Lieut-General Tsukumichi, Japan, 
and Director-General Goshon. General Burnside,^ who was 
unable to be present, sent the following dispatch : 

"Am more than sorry not to be with you to-night. Love to 
old comrades — ^joyous re-union." 

A. E. BURNSIDE. 

After the banquet had been thoroughly enjoyed by all present, 
the newly-elected President of the Association, Governor Hart- 
ranft, of Pennsylvania, called the assembly to order, and said : 

Very unexpectedly to me, I am called upon by your good 
feeling towards me, to preside this evening. I certainly feel that 
it is a very distinguished honor. The Army of the Potomac has 
a record of suffering, endurance and trials which, with that of its 
victories, equals the record made by any army of the United 
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States during the late rebellion. I did not participate in all its 
services, for I had the pleasure and honor of serving in the west 
with my distinguished friend on the right, [General Sherman] 
and of obeying his orders. It is fitting that the Atmy of the 
Potomac should meet in this city, for it has rendered peculiar 
services to the State of Pennsylvania; and it is fitting that it 
should meet here during the Centennial of our country. It had 
much to do in giving us one country and one flag. [Applause.] 
The first regular toast of the evening is, " Our Country^ 
and the Centenary of its Independence'' We will ask to respond 
to this a gentleman who was not with you in person during the 
struggle, but who was with you in spirit, who sent you troops and 
Generals, (some of whom are present) and who did good and 
grand service to your army. And he sent you one who is not 
with us to-night, — the gallant and great soldier, Kearney. [Ap- 
plause.] The gentleman upon whom I will call is Ex-Governor 
Parker, the war Governor of New Jersey. 

Governor Parker: — Soldiers and officers of the Army of the 
Potomac: A few hours since I left the capital of New Jersey, and 
while at one of your hotels I was captured (to use an army term) 
by our friend, the war Governor of Pennsylvania, [Governor 
Curtin] whom we all delight to honor — one of the men who were 
most patriotic during the time that tried men's souls. Not only 
was I captured and brought here, but about five minutes ago I 
was told that I was expected to respond to a toast, and that, the 
first toast given. Gentlemen, I esteem this a great honor," but 
one rather embarrassing to a man who is not accustomed to 
public speaking. The toast is, ** Our Country, and the Centenary 
of its Independence." I respond heartily to that sentiment. 
This great country — this country which has in one hundred years 
increased from three millions to forty millions of people, and 
which in that time has done more to advance science, art, civili- 
zation and true principles of liberty than many of the old 
countries did in a thousand years, [applause] is still but an infant 
nation, although we are now celebrating its Centenary in this 
city of Philadelphia. Permit me to say that we are indebted for 
the first suggestion of this Centennial celebration, in the manner 
in which it is now being celebrated, to a citizen of New Jersey — 
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the Hon. Dudley S. Gregory. This city is the fitting place for 
that exposition and commemoration — for this city is the very 
cradle of the nation's birth, the place where that great instrument, 
the Constitution, was born, and where the immortal Declaration 
of Independence was framed and promulgated. The Exposition 
is a becoming way of commemorating our Centennial year, and 
it is an exhibition which exceeds all others that this world has 
ever seen. A country that has not sufficient patriotism to 
celebrate the first Centennial anniversary of its existence, would 
not last a hundred years longer. I thank God that my own little 
State [New Jersey] has done what she ought to do in aid of the 
celebration. [Applause.] Has it never occurred to you that 
Providence, in its wise decrees, intended that the great civil war 
which shook this Union to the very centre, should happen just 
when it did ? It Was to happen. There were certain reasons 
why it could not be avoided. A certain institution wis fastened 
on the country by our fore-fathers for which we in the present 
generation were not responsible. That institution was to be^ 
overthrown; there was to be a great civil war, and God in His 
all-wise decrees, made that war happen when it did, that the 
Centennial commemoration might follow to restore the fraternal 
feeling between all sections of the country; when the North and 
the South could meet here in this city of Brotherly Love and 
fraternize. 

You have met here in a spirit of brotherly love. That attach- 
ment which has sprung up between you and among you, because 
of your associations in the camp and in the field, and amid the 
dangers of battle — that tie which binds soldier to soldier is almost 
as strong as any earthly tie. I know full well that if the soldiers 
had had the settlement of the many perplexing questions that 
arose after the war was over, we would have had reconciliation 
and amnesty long before we did. [Great applause.] For they 
would have fraternized with the brave men on the other side — 
men who were worthy of your steel — who were brave and sol- 
dierly, but who were vanquished. A memorable illustration of 
this spirit of fraternization was given by that illustrious man who 
has gone to his grave — Abraham Lincoln — a man whose memory 
we all revere. I propose that we now rise and drink in silence 
to the memory of that great man. 
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[The toast was responded to in silence, and Governor Parker 
proceeded.] 

I said that this spirit of brotherly love, this spirit of fraterni- 
zation was well illustrated by him on a remarkable occasion which 
I wish to refer to. You will recollect that after the capture of 
Richmond Mr. Lincoln went to that city. How did he go .? Did 
he go with a body of cavalry accompanying him.? Did he go as 
conquerors usually go to take possession of a country which has 
been subjected and the people of which have been humiliated? No 1 
He went in company only with his son ; and he and the boy^ 
walked through the streets of Richmond without a guard. Why^ 
did he do so } He did it for a purpose. He wanted to say to 
the country — these people have laid down their arms ; they say 
that they will return to the Union ; I believe them ; and I go 
among them unguarded that I may show them that I believe them 
and that I will trust them. 

We are now celebrating our first Centennial. What shall we 
say of the next Cejitennial } I know that none of us will be living 
to help celebrate it, but still we may indulge in a little imagination 
if it be founded upon reason. I predict a greater advance in the 
next hundred years than there has been in the past. Instead of 
forty millions of people we will then have hundreds of millions in 
this country, and they will occupy the whole of this hemisphere 
unless I am greatly mistaken. Why do I say this ? I say so be- 
cause that great evil, slavery, which was fastened upon our coun- 
try by our forefathers, and which was a constant menace to our 
government — that evil having been eradicated, there is nothing 
now to impede the onward progress of this country. 

The President. — The next regular toast is : Our FelloTt}- 
Soldier^ the President of the United States, This toast will be 
replied to by Col. William McMichael, of Philadelphia. 

Col. McMichael. — Mr, Chairman: The President of the 
United States is not with us this evening ; but when I turn to my^ 
right and look along the line of distinguished men who are here 
assembled, I am not sure, comrades, that we have not with us the 
next President of the United States. [Great applause.] In the 
genial feeling which such an occasion as this begets, I wish we 
had an institution like that which my financial friend, Mr. Knight^ 
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and other gentlemen like him have — a Board of Presidents. And 
I would begin by nominating as one of that body that modest 
soldier [General Sherman] who says that he would not be Presi- 
dent ; — that you cannotmake him President ; but, God bless him ! 
how we would go ** marching through Georgia " for him. [Cheers 
and great applause.] And, sir, here is our fighting candidate, — 
here is the man adorned with the laurels of the East and of the 
West. Would we not whirl through Winchester under the lead of 
the gallant Sheridan ? [Applause.] Next is the distinguished 
gentleman who has just spoken [Ex-Governor Parker] ; who, when 
some men thought only of politics, thought only of his country. 
[Applause.] And then here is Governor Curtin, the soldier's 
friend. [Cheers and applause.] And here is the gallant and 
modest man whom you have chosen to preside over this Society 
this evening — the favorite son of Pennsylvania, John F. Hartranft. 
[Applause.] But I must stop somewhere in my nominations. 
[Laughter.] Let me, however, mention one more name. I do 
not come here to-night as a member of the Army of the Potomac 
—I wish that I did ; I come here as an humble member of the 
Army of the Cumberland— the Army of the West — that fought the 
battle of Stone River and that long line of battles with which you 
are familiar. [Applause.] But, men of the Potomac, when we 
of the West were in imminent peril at Chattanooga, you sent to us 
a gallant succor, under the leadership of a man whose great courage 
towered above the clouds ; — I mean that hero of the Army of the 
Potomac, Fighting Joe Hooker. [Cheers and great applause.] 
Now, friends, let me trespass upon your time a moment more in 
reply to this toast. It is to Our Fellow-Soldier, the President of 
the United States. If it were to him simply as Chief Magistrate 
of the Republic, J should turn for an answer to the compliment 
paid to our Republic in the presence here in this Centennial 
season of the Representatives of England, Spain, Russia, and all 
the other nations of the old world. But your toast goes further. 
It is not simply the Chief Magistrate ; it is our Fellow-Soldier ; — 
and that is the tie which binds us to him to-night. When that 
chord is struck every heart responds. Our Fellow-Soldier ! Why, 
it takes us from these days of peace and plenty and feasting back 
to the days when we were soldiers, when the country was in peril, 
when arsenals were given up, when forts were surrendered, and 
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when the heart of the nation thrilled with patriotism as by our 
action we echoed back the glorious message of our orator — the 
immortal Dix — " If any man attempts to haul down the American 
flag, shoot him on the spot." [Applause, and cries of **Good," 
"Good."] And, friends, great as have been the honors of the 
President of the United States, when I look back to the history of 
your army, s^nd think of its struggles, endurance and patriotism, — 
the battles it fought for us in the Peninsula and all through 
Virginia ; and of its gigantic struggle upon the soil of this State, 
— I feel that when the achievements of General Grant come to be 
told, his greatest honor will be this : — that he was the commander 
of the glorious old Army of the Potomac. [Applause.] 

The President : The next regular toast of the evening is 
Pennsylvania in the War. There is no one with us to-night who 
can tell us more in responding to this toast — or tell it better — than 
our war Governor, Andrew G. Curtin. [Applause and cheers.] 

Governor Curtin: In replying to that toast I would not 
excite invidious distinction. I would not put Pennsylvania before 
her sister States as performing a higher duty to the country in the 
war of the rebellion. Yet, being called upon to speak in reply to 
that toast, I am expected to say something of Pennsylvania during 
the war. I claim for every man of every State in this Union a 
large measure of State pride. But I need not claim that for 
Pennsylvania. We have enough of it. It is not in my nature, 
as a citizen of the United States, to ascribe patriotism to a State. 
Patriotism is not for the village where we were born ; it is not for 
the beautiful valley in which we reside ; nor is it for the State in 
which we live. It is a loftier and holier impulse of the human 
heart \ an impulse of love which takes in the entire country, and 
claims as a brother every man who lives within the national 
power. In war, Pennsylvania has never been backward. The 
great founder of this State was a follower of Algernon Sidney, a 
lover of liberty in his own country ; and when the Republicans 
were expelled from Parliament, the Quaker, Penn, came to 
Pennsylvania, bringing with him the great sentiment of liberty — 
that there was enough of virtue in human nature to enable a man 
to govern himself. And he declared that he accorded to all full 
liberty of conscience, and to every man the political rights to vote 
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for and to be elected a member of the Colonial Parliament. In 
1682 he founded this great State. The Quaker element in Penn- 
sylvania has contributed much to our growth and progress in 
civilization, in power, and in the development of the resources 
which bounteous nature has given to us — in the glades, and 
valleys and hills, where she has concealed her choicest jewels. 
We are a peaceful people, in Pennsylvania. The impress of our 
great founder remains upon the State and upon its institutions. 
And yet when called upoii in time of war, the people of Pennsyl- 
vania have not been found backward. [Applause.] When the 
great struggle for liberty occurred, Pennsylvania (then a Colony) 
furnished more troops than did any other one of the thirteen 
Colonies. In 181 2 she gave more soldiers to the government than 
any other State in the Union gave. And in the war with Mexico, 
in 1846, she furnished more soldiers in advance of her quota than 
any other State of the Union. And when the people of the south 
were instigated to rebellion against the purest and freest govern- 
ment ever vouchsafed by Providence to man, she gave to the 
government of the United States, in support of the national 
authority, three hundred and seventy-six thousand troops. She 
furnished one in seventeen of her entire population — a ratio larger 
than that of the conscription of 18 14 in France. In addition to 
that, she furnished for domestic defence, when invaded during 
the war, (for we were invaded during every year of the war), 
eighty seven thousand men. Of that army I was the Commander. 
[Applause.] In 1862 I ied into the field thirty-six thousand men. 
Sheridan, and Sherman, and Hooker and Grant returned from 
their battles with long lists of the dead and of the wounded, but 
I commanded thirty-six thousand men, — and returned them to 
their homes without a man being hurt, f Applause and laughter.] 
Again, in 1863, we took to the borders of the State over forty 
thousand men — and returned them without a loss ! You cannot 
point to any widows that my army made ! I led my troops to the 
front; we heard the cannon engaged in battle; we saw the 
wounded, the mained, and the dying; but I took my men home 
in safety ; not a man died ! Can you show me more able general- 
ship ! [Applause and laughter.] 

This great State never faltered. She stood by the Federal 
government, and she will always stand by it. She contributed 
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her soldiers, and they were to be found everywhere. Many of 
them are here to-night. Then they were away in Mississippi, in 
Louisiana, in Georgia, in Alabama, in South Carolina. Wherever 
the line of blue marched, Pennsylvania was there, faithful, true, 
patriotic, as she will be to the end. And, while other States 
faltered and hesitated and doubted, it is to the honor of Pennsyl- 
vania, and it is to be said in this presence to-night, that she never 
wavered in her allegiance to the national government. [Applause.] 
And remember to-night, Soldiers of the Army of the Potomac, 
that in this classic City of Philadelphia, now so honored by the 
presence of all the nations of the earth, the great Declaration of 
human freedom was promulgated to the world. For three hundred 
years, in the old world, men had struggled for freedom. The 
aspiration was woven like a thread of gold through the woof and 
web of human affairs ; and when sixty-five men assembled in this 
city one hundred years ago that aspiration found utterance for 
all humanity, in the Declaration of Independence. [Applause.] 
And you will remember to-night that when the war closed, and 
this great government was established, the Puritans of New 
England and the Hugenots of the South sent their ambassadors 
here to this city to form in the temple of liberty a national 
constitution ; and that the government of this country, instituted 
under its immortal founder and head, George Washington, had 
its first seat in the City of Philadelphia. This great central State 
of the Republic has always been highly honored by her sister 
States in the confederacy ; and now, wheti a hundred years have 
passed, we invite to Philadelphia — to Pennsylvania — the repre- 
sentatives of all the world. They are here with their literature, 
their science, and their arts- All mankind is here. From our 
ancestor Great Britain, from France, from Germany, from Russia, 
from Prussia, and from all India they bring their wares, and 
mechanism and arts, and exhibit them to the world. We exhibit 
our history ; our increase from three millions to forty-five millions 
of people ; from thirteen States to a whole continent. And we 
give to the world the exhibition of our art and science and pro- 
gress, and we teach men what man can do when remitted to his 
natural right of self-government. Crowning all, and above all, — 
over and above art and science and literature, — we lay before the 
world a hundred years of freedom and equality. [Applause.] 
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We show what war has done for us. And there could be no 
mor^ fitting illustration of the results of that war— and of its 
effect upon the Nation and State, than this assemblage of gallant, 
patriotic and brave men who struggled to maintain the life of the 
nation. And when we show to all the world what a hundred 
years of liberty has given to humanity, we show that the men who 
struggled for their government can return to affiliation and fra- 
ternity. And though I do not promise the millennium, hardly 
thinking that the time has come for the lion and the lamb to lie 
down together, yet I do think that soon the blue atid the butter- 
nut will fraternize and shake hands, and that we will soon return, 
as a great people, to nationality, to concord, and to fraternity. 
[Applause.] 

The President: — ^We have wit;h us to-night representatives 
from abroad, who are here in attendance at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, representing almost every nation of the earth. The next 
toast is, " Our Foreign Guests'' I call upon Professor Archer, 
of the English Commission, to respond. 

Professor Archer :-T-Gentlemen of the Army of the Poto- 
mac: Under ordinary circumstances, it would very much em- 
barrass me to be placed in the position of returning thanks for 
the toast which you have so kindly drank to the health of the 
people of all parts of the world, whom I can hardly be expected 
to enter into such relations with as would justify me in expressing 
to you what they think of the compliment you have so kindly 
done us all. But on this occasion the difficulty is not so great, 
because I know, from the harmony which has existed amongst us 
since we first met on American soil, from the great delight with 
which I and my fellow-foreigners have received the kind hospi- 
tality which has been extended to us from all quarters of this 
great city during our stay here, that the feeling is unanimous 
amongst all foreigners here present, that they owe to you a very 
great debt of gratitude for the opportunity which you have given 
them this evening of meeting with the brave soldiers who fought 
your battles, as well as ifor the great kindness which they have 
experienced from the first day they landed on your soil. I am 
perfectly sure that I am speaking the sentiments of every for- 
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eigner here present. With many of them I have not been able to 
communicate, but from what I have heard, I know that the 
foreign Commissioners are unanimous in the opinion that they 
have met with greater hospitality and kindness at this Exposition 
than at any previous one at which they have attended, and that 
of a kind which men most appreciate. It is quite true that, on 
former occasions, when we have been in countries presided over 
by Kings or Emperors, we have had grand entertainments given 
us at the expense of the nation, which entertainments have been 
very magnificent indeed. We have not been guests at any such 
grand entertainments here, but we have done what we have not 
been accustomed to do on former occasions, — we have entered 
somewhat into your homes, and, I hope, somewhat into your 
hearts. For the first time at a great Exposition, have we received 
that cordial, home-like hospitality which goes very much further 
than any ostentatious display of hospitality which could be 
tendered at the expense of the nation. For my own part, and a» 
representing the English people, I can say that we have been 
most nobly treated; and I am quite sure that in saying this I but 
express the feeling of every one of the foreign representatives in 
this city. When we return to our homes we shall remember with 
gratitude the brotherly welcome which we have received in this 
city of Brotherly Love. [Great applause.] 

Music. — "God Save the Queen." 

The President : — We now call, in response to the same 
toast, upon the Marquis De Rochambeau, one of the French 
Commissioners. 

The Marquis responded to the toast in French, and at the 
conclusion of his remarks, the band played the ^^ Marsellaise" 

The President. — We will now return to ground more 
familiar: — The Army of the Potomac and its Memories. This 
will be responded to by Major A. Wilson Norris. 

Major Norris. — Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen : I wish 
that a bigger man had been selected to respond to this toast, and 
that I had not be«n thrown into the breach (as I have been on 
several occasions), at about five o'clock this afternoon. But I 
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know that you are generous, and upon your generosity I throw 
myself, as I have done before. As I look about me, comrades, 
I see that time is silvering the locks of some of you, and sprink- 
ling the rfest with grey. We no longer feel the vigorous impulses 
of youth with which we entered the army ; and many of us are 
reaping the harvest of the seeds of decay implanted in our systems 
by the hardships of our camp lives. But as the twilight of life 
gathers around, as the evening shades are enshrouding us, is there 
one of us who does not feel his heart warming and his pulse 
tingling as the memories of the war and of the old Potomac Army 
come crowding back upon us ? [Applause.] Spiteful time may 
set its wrinkles in our brows, envious age may dim our eyes and 
frost our heads, but age cannot despoil us of the prized and 
treasured memories of the war. They are an inheritance of which 
none of the chances of fortune can deprive us. When the fires 
of our lives have gone out, and the ashes are gathered, the mem- 
ories of the part we took in the struggle of the past will remain, 
a living, indestructible ember to warm and keep off the chill of 
our declining years. [Applause.] Let me recall (for I am re- 
minded of it by that flag, which stood behind us on the camp of 
Cemetery Hill) — one of the memories of that time and place you 
all will remember, within the shadow of Round Top, on the field 
of Gettysburgh, where immense boulders are piled, one upon 
another, in absolute grandeur, and where was fought one of the 
fiercest contests known to history or to fame. Around that rugged 
base of rock the blue and the grey contended in some of the most 
desperate encounters of the war. A brave but dangerous foe 
confronted us there. They were men with our own blood in their 
veins ; men fired with a mistaken but none the less devoted 
loyalty to a bad cause, and who bore the bayonets of that cause 
through toil, privation and blood, for four years without a stain 
upon their honor as soldiers. [Great Applause.] As from be- 
neath the uplifting clouds of the storm the returning beams of 
sunlight come peering in, so in 1863 through the pall' of gloom 
that enshrouded this nation burst the glad tidings that the Army 
of the Potomac was triumphant, and that the banners of a bad 
cause were lowered, and its hosts were in full retreat. Shall I 
go on and tell you of the fight waged about Round Top ? You 
all know how fierce and how bloody it was. Once upon its crest 
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the enemy expected to hurl confusion and dismay into our midst. 
In the morning the mountain peacefully slumbered with its mantle 
of mist around it. When the day waned the last gleam of the 
setting sun paled before the angry fires that wrapped its summit 
in a sheet of flame. , The Confederate Commander, with the 
glance of an experienced soldier, perceiving the advantage of the 
possession of that hill, gathered his brave men around him, and 
moved forward to seize that rocky stronghold. Upward they 
pressed until the mountain sides were grey with the foe, and the 
-whole hill resounded with their yell. You remember how, alas, 
many and many a time, those upon that bare rock, looking up saw 
only the smoke of the fight, until suddenly its sides blazed with 
fire, and along its crest hung sheets of flame. Hazelton and Vin- 
cent were there. The soldiers of Pennsylvania and New York 
ivere pouring the leaden shower into the yelling confederate mob. 
But gathering themselves again, closing up their ranks, they push 
forward and upward untill steel crosses steel, and man wrestles 
with man, to fling each other from that bloody hill-top. Hazelton 
falls stricken down by the side of his loved comrades. Vincent 
mingles his warm life-blood with that of his fellows who lie around 
upon that hill- top. And now the cartridge boxes are empty. 
Onward and onward our men push, and brigade after brigade is 
thrown in, only to be worsted in the consuming fires of this terrible 
•charge. Despair seems about to seize upon our army ; when 
suddenly from the brow of Round Top comes a joyous shout, 
and the next minute line after line of blue, with flying colors and 
unbroken ranks, confront the foe, and smiting and crushing him 
drive him across the rocky glen, and his confusion and rout 
follow. It was no uncertain blow they struck. It was the blow 
of men who felt their stake to be great. It was the blow of men 
stung by the insults offered to their State ; — it was the blow of 
the Pennsylvania Reserves. [Great applause.] Swift, blow after 
blow, like unto retribution was the terrible reverse of the rebels 
"^ at the hands of Pennsylvania's sons on Pennsylvania's soil. For 
thirty-four miles they had toiled and marched to be there, and 
when the Confederate army was rushing forward to grasp the 
key of our army's position, it fell before the sturdy blow dealt by 
Pennsylvania's brave soldiers. My comrades, where in all history 
will you find a parallel for the unselfishness and heroism of these 
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men ? Sparta taught her children to believe that the advantage 
of the country was the first thing in the rank of honor and of 
virtue. America taught her children that she was entrusted with 
the liberties of mankind, and imbued with this conviction they 
wrought out the victories of the late war. What share of undying 
fame shall be theirs ? 

This is but one of the memories of the war. I will not .delay 
you to-night by the recital of others ; but I ask every old veteran 
who stood upon Cemetery or one of the other hills and watched 
the fight that raged about Round Top on that day, as he gazes 
upon the old flag, to ever cherish and revere the memories of the 
brave men who there fell that it might triumph. 

The President : The next regular toast is The Army and 
Navy. It will be responded to by General Sherman. 

General Sherman: — Friends and Comrades: "Hear me 
for my cause, and be silent that ye may hear." [Laughter.] 
After hearing of the glorious deeds done by the great army led 
by General Curtin, and other heroes of the Army of the Potomac, 
I feel that the topic upon which I am about to address a few 
words to you will seem small and insignificant. — " The Army and 
the Navy of the United States.'* I believe that you who represent 
the Army of the Potomac to-night, will pardon me if I speak of 
the Army and Navy without drawing any distinction between the 
volunteers and regular forces. We served the same flag, we 
fought for the same cause, and we obeyed the same laws. I am 
sorry, as I usually am, to find the Navy unrepresented here to- 
night, for I feel personally attached to it. I regret that its men 
do not take occasion, when the opportunity is offered, to mingle 
with their fellow citizens. They are a gallant body of men, 
kindly in their natures and brave as men should be. I have 
myself sailed under their flag and under their protection around 
the world, crossing the ocean more than once, and will always 
bear willing testimony to their ability, to their patriotism, and to 
their courage. 

Looking about us, we see here the representatives of ten 
corps, each of which should consist of twenty-five thousand men. 
The whole regular army of the United States to-^day, is less than 
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one corps. Instead of being confined to the small range of 
country between the Potomac and Richmond, a distance of a 
little. over one hundred miles, they occupy the whole area of the 
United States. And you, gentlemen, sitting here to-night, under 
Centennial influences, with brotherly love sounding in your ears, 
seem to feel that there is nothing but peace all over this broad 
continent. You are mistaken. There are causes of war other 
than rebellion; there are causes of war other than foreign inva- 
sion. We have within our country disturbing elements other 
than those against which you fought, and fought so well. For 
the Aboriginal race still remain in a force of three or four 
hundred thousand men in this continent. You have often heard 
their feelings and nature discussed. Philanthropists, Christians, 
and all kinds of people have laid their hands upon them in 
laudable efforts to better their condition, yet they remain Indians 
still. [Applause.] And some of them are brave men, too. 
They fight ! With them there is no quarter. They know no 
prisoners of war. The dead and the wounded are alike gone; 
nevermore to be accounted for, and at this very moment many of 
your old comrades, some of whom I will mention by way of 
illustration, are engaged in a bloody war with some of those 
savages. 

I tell you that that war which Terry is now carrying on, is 
more dangerous than any battle of Gettysburg in which so many 
of you gentlemen fought, and of which you have reason to be 
proud. You will always remember that Terrj^ stormed and 
carried Fort Fisher. He may now AveU wish himself back again 
at Fort Fisher, with the same task to do over again. At this 
moment he is marching, not ten miles or a hundred miles, but 
thousands of miles, with not one single friend on the way, with 
not one single pound of provisions, with no help, save in his own 
courage and in the courage of his men. I call that war! [Applause.] 
There is still another little force of two or three hundred men, 
under your own John Gibbon. [Applause.] There is the com- 
mand of McKenzie, which is out amidst the Comanches, Chey- 
ennes and Arrapahoes, and blood-thirsty fellows they are. They 
may be Christians, but nevertheless, they will scalp a man when 
they get a chance. They can pull a trigger and aim a rifle as 
well as any of you. And yet you call this an age of profound 
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peace ! Now, my friends, what I wish to say to you (and I am 
sure i have a good and a well-feeling audience) is this: we have 
this little army of ours, the result, we may say, of the war. Two 
or three hundred of them may be laid aside and their little pit- 
tance of pay is sometimes jealously invaded, as though the 
country were wasting its wealth upon them. I know there is not 
a man here present who thinks that way. [Applause and cries 
of " no, no ! "] Then when you are upon the streets, and with 
your friends, say as much, and some member of Congress may 
hear of it. [Applause.] We commenced with forty thousand 
men. They first discovered that they had too many officers, 
and took off some of the men. Then they found they had too 
many men, and took off some of the officers. Then we had too 
much staff, and then too much line. And so it has gone on,, 
very much like the mice,. two of whom found a piece of cheese, 
and took it to a third to be weighed and divided. He cut it in 
such a way that one piece was a trifle larger than the other. To- 
remedy this inequality he nibbled the larger piece; but upon a 
second comparison, the piece which had been the larger was 
found to be somewhat smaller than the other, from which he 
was now obliged to nibble a bit that they might be made 
equal; and so he kept on nibbling until none was left. I fear 
our poor little army is destined to the same end. [Great applause.} 
This little army now may seem to be useless. You may think 
it a waste of public money to spend a pittance for maintaining 
twenty-five thousand men — a great army in a little bit of a 
country ! [Laughter.] It is no such thing. Every one of those 
men — officers and privates — every man of them has his full share 
of work to do, just as much as you had when you wore the blue 
and carried a sword by your side, or a musket on your shoulder. 
[Great applause.] Therefore I urge upon this audience, and ask 
you to be-speak of your friends, a kindly recognition of services 
rendered to our country in peace as well as in war. For it makes 
no difference whether there be actual war; it is the same thing if 
it kills you. It makes no difference whether it be foreign war 
or domestic war; it takes the lives of our men; it exhausts their 
strength. [Applause.] Now, my friends, this is the actual state 
of things in America. It is the actual state of things in the great 
west, between the Missouri River and the Rocky Mountains. A 
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similar state of things exists beyond. I have seen that great 
western country develope as no other land under the sun has 
developed. I went to California under the flag of a naval vessel 
in 1846, only thirty years ago, and we were one hundred and 
ninety-eight days in getting there. Now we read in the newspapers 
that an excursion party went in a palace car from New York 
City to San Francisco, with plenty to eat and drink, and sleeping 
by the way, in eighty-four hours — arriving there in comfort and 
in health. All that has been done under the guidance and pro- 
tection of these very soldiers whose numbers and whose pay are 
envied by a jealous community.* [Applause.] You do not see 
that army here, because it is not in Philadelphia; it is three 
thousand miles away. Custer, another of your Potomac men, — 
where is he to-day } Can any of you answer me 1 Not one in 
this assemblage, unless it be General Sheridan. He can probably 
tell you where he is; nobody else can. Yet I tell you ' that 
Custer is carrying on to-day a bitter war — a war that takes life — 
and takes the scalp, too. So we claim that the regular army of 
the United States is not a set of idlers. They are hard workers, 
and they earn their pay. They deserve the good feeling of the 
nation, and all the encouragement which brave generals and 
comrades, whether in the service or out of the service, can give 
them. You remember, my friends, when down by Petersburg, 
day after day, week after week and year after year, how glad you 
were when tidings came from home; and when you could send 
back tidings that you were alive and well, you know what joy 
and comfort the good news carried to your distant homes. 
These men in the west have fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters 
and wives. Do not forget that they are anxious about them day 
and night. Let them hear from you to-night. [Applause and 
cheers.] It will cheer them, and make them better soldiers and 
better men; and they will then appreciate what it is to have 
fellow-countrymen and a common country to fight for and to die 
for. Gentlemen, I do not wish to take up any more of your 
time. [Cries of "go on, go on.*'] That is all I propose to say 
this evening. All that I ask of you, is this: We in the regular 
army make war our study. We copy the examples of older 
nations, and we ought to recognize this fact — that all govern- 
ments, whether monarchical, despotic or democratic, are es- 
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sentially the same; they are composed of three great branches, 
the legislative, the executive and judiciary. Nations differ simply 
in the mode and manner of arriving at the same result. The 
army and navy are a part of the Executive of the land; they 
obey the laws. They are subordinate to discipline just as much 
as you are. If they violate the laws, they are subject to punish- 
ment, and it comes a little quicker than some of your juries 
inflict it; and it is, I think, a little more certain. Many people 
think that because we are under a republican government, we 
are able to govern ourselves (as we can sometimes, but not 
always); but the nation will be better off if it always has a 
sufficient force, well organized and well disciplined, and which 
would be willing to obey orders implicitly. Therefore, we 
of the regular army contend that there is a principle pervading 
the regular army, making it content with its government, its 
discipline, its wages and its food and provisions, whatever they 
may be. We contend that that principle underlies all govern- 
ments, and that no government can be great unless it has a force 
organized, systematized and governed, as our army is, subject to 
the Executive of the land, and strengthening his hand — ready at 
all times to enforce the law when a decree has been made, and 
that is the duty of the regular army of the United States. Do 
not permit your members of Congress to fritter away this little 
establishment until we shall be compelled to admit that the army 
is inadequate to the great end of its existence. I do not want to 
appeal to Congress, or to anybody else; b.ut I do think that a 
public sentiment may be created in these army assemblages 
which would lead the people to feel that the regular army is not 
an instrument of terror, that it is not overwhelming and en- 
dangering the safety of forty-four millions of people. [Laughter 
and applause.] I think that the mass of the people may sleep in 
perfect comfort, feeling that we do not intend to usurp any of 
the powers of this great government. And if we did attempt it, 
I know that you have manhood enough to prevent it, and that 
you would prevent it, and mighty quick, too ! But let the 
present regular army of the United States, scattered as it is to the 
four quarters of the globe, feel that it has a place in your hearts, 
and that assurance will go further with them than pay, allowances, 
or any other honor you can give them. [Applause.] 
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Music. — " Marching through Georgia." 

The President : The Spanish Representative at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition is with us to-night, and wishes to address you. 
We shall take great pleasure in hearing him. 

Colonel Fabra, the Spanish Representative, then made a brief 
address in Spanish, which was translated into English by General 
Sherman, as follows : 

Gentlemen : I esteem it my great good fortune to be in this 
country at this time, and to be able to meet with you to-night. 
History has acquainted the Spanish people with the great achieve- 
ments of the Army of the Potomac. They appreciate your valiant 
deeds^ They rejoice in the peace and quiet which has come to 
your country because of your great war. I am glad of this oppor- 
tunity of giving you my congratulations, and of expressing my 
wish for your prosperity. 

The President : The next regular toast of the evening is 
The Soldier of the Republic. This was to have been responded 
to by Mr. Daniel Dougherty, of this city. As he is not with us 
this evening, I will call on General Sheridan to respond. [Ap- 
plause.] 

General Sheridan. — Gentlemen : I did not come here to 
make a speech to-night, I can assure you of that. I came here 
to shake hands with you, and to have a good time ; and I have 
succeeded about as well as I had expected. I thought that General 
Sherman, and Governor Curtin and Governor Parker, and all the 
men who^are accustomed to get up and make off-hand speeches 
would satisfy you, and that you would let me alone. But the 
speeches that have been made have caused somewhat of a re- 
flection in my mind, and since you have gotten me on my feet 
perhaps I might just as well speak it out. [Cries of " go ahead."] 
I thought that we came here to discuss matters of the past, — the 
conflicts that occurred during the war, and the reminiscences of 
the war ; and I did not expect to be called up to speak about the 
present or the future. I do not know that there is any reason 
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why I should be called iipon to forgive^ and I do not know that 
anybody has any right to introduce the " butternut " idea in 
here. [Applause, and cries of " That is so.**] I did not come 
here to heaif any " butternut " talk ; I came to hear the old square 
army talk ; to hear about the battle of Gettysburg, or the battle 
of Bull Run, if you choose, or the battle of the Wilderness, or 
the battles about Petersburg. But I did not come here expecting 
to be asked to forgive a " butternut." I am willing to forgive ; 
as I said before, there is no man who is more ready to forgive 
than I am ; but I am not willing to forgive a man who tries to 
bite me when I attempt to kiss him. [Applause, and cries of 
*' You are right there."] If there are any men of that kind in this 
Society they can dp it as much as they please. [Laughter.] But 
I do not care, you know, about having this matter of forgiveness 
brought to my attention quite so much as it has been. [Applause.] 
When a man says to me that he was a rebel, and that what he did 
was right, and that he would do the same thing over again under 
the same circumstances, I rather question whether I am willing 
to forgive him. [Applause.] If you are willing to forgive such a 
man, then you are willing to bring back slavery, and you are 
willing to risk again the existence of this country. [Applause.] 
That is exactly what that thing means. Now I do not want;i any 
more war. I am the last man in the world, you know, to want 
war. But I think the best way to keep it from coming is not to 
be so forgiving as we are. [Applause and cheers.] Now I do 
not want anything of you people. I do not ask for anything ; 
I do not want to be elected to any office ; but I would like, you 
know, to keep what I have got. [Applause and laughter.] There 
is no danger but that General Sherman will live longer than I 
will, and so I have nothing to hope for in the succession. But I 
do not want anybody to come here and bore our Society with so 
much talk of forgiveness and charity. [Applause.] I am afraid 
you do not like this, gentlemen, [" Yes, we do "], but I have never 
in my life done anything with the expectation that people would 
like it, but I have always done the best I knew how, and so I 
stand up here to-night, before this Army of the Potomac, and say 
that I hope we will all keep out of politics. It don't belong to us. 
[Applause.] I am the last man in the world to say a word that 
will introduce anything of that kind. We might as well close 
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down on this thing at once. ["Good."] So now let us hear 
nothing in the future about this thing, and let us ask gentlemen 
who come here to talk to us to keep us from going back to that 
suject all the time. It was said, you know, that Hunter issued a 
proclamation to free the slaves ; and so did Fremont, and some- 
body else. That was all right, you know. But their proclamations 
were disapproved of by the government. It was too soon. We 
were all being educated up to that thing about that time. These 
men were only a little bit in advance of the rest of us. We had 
all thought of this thing. Just as when we went out we gave 
notice about taking the top fence rail. We had not got educated 
up to it. You remember when General Sherman gave you orders 
down there to take only top fence rails.. [Great laughter and 
applause.] But before long he allowed us to take the whole 
fence. But you know that when we first went down there we did 
not take any chickens. We objected to that kind of warfare at 
first, — ^just as the President objected to negro emancipation, and 
just as Sherman objected to taking rails. But afterwards we had 
no scruples about such measures. These things grew on us in the 
war, as you know. I simply want to say to this Army of the 
Potomac, that I dislike exceedingly for anybody to introduce 
questions that have a tendency to produce want of harmony among 
us. We want to talk about what we have done. We want to 
remember our old comrades — Meade and Kearney — and all those 
old fellows. [Applause.] I will tell you one thing, I never yet 
have heard a single address by any one in this army Society that 
I thought embodied what the Society most wanted to hear. 
[Applause.] They all want to talk about the causes which led 
to the war, and about emancipation, and all such things. We do 
not care about hearing that. [** No, No."] It is all over. The 
problem is worked out. What we now want to hear is something 
about our old comrades, and about the battles we fought, and the 
good times we had, and the bad times we had — and things of that 
kind. [Applause.] 

Music. — "Yankee Doodle." 

The President : I will call on General Hooker. I know 
that you all wish to hear from him. [Applause.] 
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General Hooker. — My Companions, and all others in 
THE Room : I have only one word to say. I regret more than 
you can that I have been talking and talking and talking ever 
since I arrived in this town, and you must let me off now. I am 
so hoarse that I will not be able to talk for a week after I leave 
here if you insist upon my talking any more. I would talk un- 
til you all got tired of me if I could do so : but I cannot. There- 
fore I must ask you to let me off to-night. I think you can get 
enough talk from General Sheridan, General Sherman and all 
these Governors here ; and here are lots of fellows who have 
been talking all their lives and who want to talk to you now, 
therefore do not call on me. 

General Sharpe read a letter from General Dix, regretting his 
inability to be present at the Banquet. 

[Calls for " Robinson.'*] 

General Robinson : This is a very unexpected call, and I 
must excuse myself from making any speech to you to-night. I 
merely wish to say that as I have been connected with the regular 
army ever since I was a boy, I desire that the remarks which have 
been made to you to-night by General Sherman may be impressed 
deeply into your memories, and that you may use you influences 
now and ever hereafter to advance the interests of those men who 
are now serving the country on the frontier as you served it dur- 
the rebellion. [Applause.] They are entitled to your sympathy. 
They are entitled to your affection and your regard. They are 
doing their duty now as nobly and as faithfully as you did it 
during the rebellion ; and you can do no greater service to your 
country, when you hear this talk about officers and soldiers living 
upon the bounty of the country without earning the money which 
is paid to them, than to say to the Members of Congress, or 
to others who wish to disband and cut down the pay of the Army, 
that they are doing the country and the Army a great wrong. 
[Applause.] Those men are doing their duty faithfully, and the 
country needs their services ; and the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
[Applause.] Gentlemen, I must be excused from making any 
further remarks. 
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The President : General Hancock desires me to say, com- 
rades, that he could not be present with you this evening, on 
account of family affliction. I am now about to adjourn this 
Banquet of the Army, of the Potomac. You will meet in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, next year, when we shall expect a full 
attendance and a good time. As soon as this Society has 
adjourned (when those who think proper may retire), the Society 
of Bummers, [great appllause] under the Presidency of General 
Sharpe, will organize. 

The Seventh Annual meeting of the Society of the Army of 
the Potomac is now adjourned, sine die, 

JOHN F. HARTRANFT, 

Major- General U, S, Vols,^ 

President 

GEORGE H. SHARPE, 

Brvt, Major-General U, S. Vols.y 

Secretary, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 



Subsequent to the adjournment of the Society, the President 
appointed the following Executive Committee, who are charged 
with all the arrangements in connection with the Eighth Annual 
JR.e-union. 

First G?r/j— General C. R. Brayton, V, C. 

Second Corps — General W. H. P. Steer. 

Third Corps — General J. B. Kiddoo. 

Fourth Corps — Major P. M. Farrington, Secretary, 

Fifth Corps — Major J. Henry Sleeper. 

Sixth Corps — General C. H. Tompkins. 

Ninth Or/x— General R. B. Potter. 

Eleventh Corps — Lieut-Colonel W. H. Reynolds. 

Twelfth Corps — Major Wm. H. Joyce. 

General Staff — Colonel Theodore Lyman. 

Artillery Corps — Captain C. C. Gray. 

Cavalry Corps — Major E. C. Pomeroy. 

General Burnside, 

ChcUrman. 
Major P. M. Farrington, 

Secretary. 
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THE EIGHTH ANNUAL RE-UNION 

will be held at Providence, Rhode Island, on Wednesday, the 
27th of June, 1877. 

Major-General Hartranft, President, 

will preside. The oration will be delivered by the 

Rev. a. J. F. Behrends, D.D., 

and the Poem by 

Bayard Taylor, Esq. 

The Meeting will be held at Music Hall, at 11 o'clock, a.m. 

The Veterans of Rhode Island have extended to the Society 
of the Army of the Potomac a Complimentary Excursion and 
Rhode Island Clam Bake, on Thursday, the day following the 
Annual Meeting, and request the attendance of all members of 
the Society. 
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